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RITISH MUSEUM.—The Brigish Museum will 

be CLOSED on the Ist and RE-OPENED on the sth of SEP- 

TEMBER, 1875. a rs cannot be admitted from the 1st to the 7th 
of 


{nelusive 
September inctasive. | WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, August 26, 1 


OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. — The Office of 

SECRETARY having become VACANT, the Council will be 

red to receive Aprtniors. stating qualifications and accom- 

vealed gh testimoni: to be forwarded to the Sxcrerarr of the So- 

ciety, 22. Albemarie-street, on or be the 20th of Octo! next. 

Salary, 1501. per annum, with good Apartments im the House, in which 

the Secretary is ex reside. No one need apply who has not 
some knowledge of Asiatic Languages and Literature. 


OYAL IRISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
86, WESTLAND-ROW, DUBLIN. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
The Council of the Royal Irish Academy of Music hereb; : a GIVE 
NOTICE that the following PROFESSORSHIPS are VACA} 
PIANOFORTE (German School), Senior Classes. 
SINGING (Italian School), Senior Classes. 
Candidates must be fully qualified to give the most advanced In- 
gruction in Pianoforte and Singing, and will with their applications 
transmit copies of Testimonials. 


For information as to Salaries and other particulars application to 
be made to the Honorary Secretaries. 


ATION AL ACADEMY for the HIGHER DE- 
OPMENT ef PIANOFORTE PLAYING in ENGLAND, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, Regent-street, W. 














President. 
Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Director. 
Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
Pianoforte—Messrs. Franklin aren Walter Bache, Frits Hartvigson, 
Guenther, and Oscar Beringe 
Harmony and Composition— Messrs. B. Prout, 8. A., and Hopper. 
WEXT TERM commences on October Ist, 1875. Feo, ox Guineas 
per Teri Days, S 25 and 27, from 
Weekly Ensemble Practices (Duets, Trios, &c.). ‘YHolin, Herr 
Wiener ; Violoncello, Herr Daubert. 
Students can join these Classes without entering the Academy. 
Por Prospectuses and all particulars address the Direcror. 
OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, 
October 6th to 13th. Li cee a Right Hon. sous. ABER: 
DARE. Presidents of Departments — I. Jurisprudence d Law 
fptuent ~The Hon. Sir Edward Creasy, Ex-chiet J ustice of Ggylon. 
L Education Sir Charles Ree: of London School Boa: 
IIL. Health —Benjamin W. Richardson Eeq. M.D. F.R.S. Ci 
G. W. Hastings, Esq. of Repression « of Crime Secti: 
Gen. E. F. Ducane, C.B. R.E, i f= of Board of Directors 
pectuses and —_n may be obtained at 
the Offices of the Congress, epee < or 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C, 
©. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE. —PICTURE GALLERY 

OPEN all the Year round, for the reception and Sale of PIC 

ite, 5 by colebrated aris oF ie ~ at x34 
orks are removed im — parti 

0. W. Wass, heey the Gallery. yoy ad ‘ . 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL 
ART, SCIEN TTERATORE.—LADIES’ DIVI- 
sr0N.. The SIXTEENTH SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 


Pater Cleat Painting (Land Archit 

















&c.)—Mr. Edward 


Water (> al Painting (Figure, Life, &e.)— + Fredk. Smalideld. 
Drawing (Figure, Antique, &c.), Modelling in Clay—Mr. W. K. Shen- 


Painting in Oils (Life, &c.)—Mr. Geo. Harris. 

English Language and Literature—Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. 
mch Language and L rof. A. M. < 

German Langu’ge and Literature: = Heineman, F.R.G.S, 

Italian Language and Literature—Cavalier Prof. G. Volpe 


fatin—Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A 

Coneral History, inclu : History of Art—Dr. G. G. Zerffi, F.R. Hist. 

Physical Geography, Arithmetic, and Mathematics—Mr. A. Sonnen- 
tany—Mr. A. W. Bennett, M.A. B.Se. 


Explanatory Demonstrations of Musi: ‘os Fi ing— 
Ervst Pauer, sir J ww Benedict, Mr. E. Prout, B. coor 


rgan—Mr. E. Prout, B. 
Harmony and Composition—Dr. John Stainer, M.A. 
loging —Signor Rizzelli, Madame St. ee. 
cs on p40, ey. —= ang Hoo 
Dancing— ouis D’Egville. gh Ibe: 
Artistic Carving in Wood—M r Reors * 

A Resister te bigs af! Prat Houser in th ‘ neighbourhood of | of 4 

erea' adies from a 
ah - 2 ance can odged and Boarded 
pectuses on application to * dersigned, in th 
School, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. — as serneetiaeatati 
By Order of the Committee, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Supt. Literary Dept. 


EADINGS. —F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 


‘ad to arrange with peg hyd of INSTITUTIONS and 
Others’ for his DRAMATIC nd HU vy 8 NGS.—For 


and Opinions of the Press a 
ie -street, rr yerpuol, mie: _ ‘Karsan, 5, — 


M® HENRY BLACESUSE'S LECTURES. 
L ‘The ART - FOruLaR “ILLUSTRATION: illustrated with 
the New Processes. 


> ‘ART in AMERIOA’ and the Philadelpbia Exhibition in 1876. 
n ALGERIA,’ with a large Collecti etches made 
Mr. Blackburn in North ‘Atrios astabiens ed 
Mr. Plettem ve will 2 oe ee and the Rang S of —- y-y- 
tape addres Tee To the Secretarr,” 210, Strand, London, W.C, = 




















R. BERNARD BAT‘GAN’S LECTURES, 
RECITALS, & Engag: 
ents: Plymouth, Wales, Scotlan:, London, &. Fees Reduced * to 
Institutes en route.—Addre 's Peel-street, Hull. 


Pus BYRON MEMORIAL 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Tn answer to Hy - inquiries as to the manner in which Dona- 
tions of less than one guinea should be paid, I am directed to inform 
the Public that sume of less than one guinea should be sent to the 
Honorary Secretary, either by Post-Uffice Order, payable at Charing 
Green, oo or by “ Cheque Bank” cheque. These subscriptions will in- 
variably be Yecknowledged. 

RICHARD mpecuUy BE, Hon. Sec., 

Grafton Club, W. 


yron Me morial Committee. 

ENRY PURCELL.—With the sanction of the 
Dean, an effort is being made fo BEEN 

form, =~ long LATIN INSCRIPTION 
PURCELL’S GRAVE in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
of qqntribating to this cost are requested to tor 
a Boa. C isters, Westminster, 5S. W.; or pay them in to 
is, id iph'& Co Charing ross, to the nosount of ** The 


o* ti Age . to hand over any Balance that may remain, after 
the above object has been effected, to the Royal Academy of vse, 
with a view to founding a Prize or Scholarship that shall bear t! 
name of PuRCELL. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W.—OCTOBER, 1875.—SOHOLARSHIPS in 
Natural Science, ics, and Mathematics, varying in be from 
1201. to 20l.—For further wade apply to the Dean, . SHEP- 
HERD. M.B., Dean of the Schoo! 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 8.E. 

Zpe MEDICAL SESSION for 1875 and 1876 will comm 
FRIDAY, the Ist of October, rs on which ~ Saeed an ADDRESS 
Wil be delivered by myers ¢ option of paying 401. ,, the first 

emen entering have the on of pa ( A e ear, 
a similar sum for the second, 200 for o third, an ol. for cach suo. 
ceeding year; or, by paying 2 oe ry ame 
Students. 
ri fry ifurther information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT- 




















T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE. 

There will be an EXAMINATION in SEPTEMBER for an Open 
scholarship of 1001. The Subjects are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zool he successful Candidate will be required to enter at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospi 

In OCTOBER there will be an Examination in the same Subjects 
for the Preliminary "Scientific Exhibition, open to Students of the 
Hessital of less than six months’ standing. 

or aero apply to the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholo- 
ant 


S': BARTHOLOME W'S HOSPITAL 





SCHOLARSHIPS in Porcine — Sgholerthips in Science have 
= founded at ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL :— 





An Open Scholarship, of the value of 1001., tenable for one year, to 
be competed for in SEPTEMBER. Subjects o of Examination, Physica, 
a Botany, Zoology. The will be requi 
= enter at St. Bartholomew" 's Hos; 

2. Preliminary yoo Sctolershiy hip, of ie value of 50l., tenable 
for one year, to be competed for in TOB. NEXT, by Students of 

the Hospital of le — six saat dee stan fie. The ‘Subjects of Ex- 


amination are identical with those of the Open pee een 
For further pirticnions, application may be m: Senaeaalle, or by 
letter, to the Wanpen of the College, St. Att, ‘8 Hospi ital. 





OTICE.—For the List of DEALERS SELLING 


the WINES of gears TRAVERS & SONS, see THIS DAY'S 
ATHEN ZUM, page 39) 


OTICE.—E. J. FRANCIS & OO., Printing 


Contractors, Wine Offi E.©.. and i Took’s.09u E.0. 
are now prepared tosubmit ESTIMATES and en TRACTS 
for T&K-PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGR AP 


U NIvers ITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT = ‘THE FINE ARTS. 
will deliver 


The Slade Professor, J. —, 
an na TBOTUHE. ope open to Peabo at 4°30 P.w., on 
ses and Sculpture will begin on the 


TyesDayY Os ctober 5. 
ig a9 Painting, an 
ly to the Fine Art ahocle should be 
mote, as only | a limited number of | 7 can be admi 








followin tmerata 
Ene & H's 


_ 








owing 

to a}, ry of the to meet sands made 
“ine by we. . Wale Slade oy his Will founded ~ Scholarships, of 
m each, tenable for Three Years teats of the 


50l. pe: 

Coitare. for Proficiency in Drawing, Painti: 
Two of these Seholar: hi 14 may be award 

for h wil* Se limited to those who enter the Fine-Art Classes be- 

fore ‘X ov embet 16 next, and whose | age on June 8, 1876, will not be = more 

bmw A Seholarshipe Years. Ladies as well as Gentlemen are eligible to 
ade 0) 


sand 
in 1876, the c vompetition 


ee ses, oontatning full information ivemposting Fees, Times of 
Class M cotingh the Regulations relatio e Slade Scholarships 
and Prizes, with other particulars, may be obtained on application at 
the College, Gower-street, W.C, 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 


August, 1875. Secretary to the Council. 
U SiveRsity COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SCHOOL. 





Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTOR, Me Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 


The SCHOOL we RE- onme af Ly J PUPILS on TUESDAY, 
September 2lst, at at The School Session is divided into Three 
equal a fon per Term, to ie paid i the beginning of each 
— Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling Advanced Drawing are 


**rtensive additional helidings, including spacious Lecture-rooms 
for the Classes of Chemi d Experimental Physics, have recent! 
been completed for the use of the upils attending the School, an: 
further aaditions are now in course of erec'ion 

A Playground of about two acres in extent, including several Fives’ 
Courts and a Gymnasium, is attached to the S 
a is maintained without corporal” Ta or “ impo- 
sitio 

Boys are hep ay in each subject, eccording to individual pro- 
ficiency ; and their Classes are changed from time to time in the 
poe pe of the the Sate, so as to suit best their varying attaumments 
and requirem 

A Monthly Goes of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is sent 
to his pareot or guardian. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 

ailway, an eaty a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the North- 
Western, a and Great Northern Railwa * m Tickets 
are qranied at at half price to Pupils attending the 

, containing full information conpesting the Courses 
of wet pry I a given rk ~ es with other aera may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 
JOHN neneen, B 
August, 1875. ecretary to & Council 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
LECT batt in the FRENCA LANGUAGE and LITE- 
RATURE will be VACANT on the 29th of Peme: next. Candidates 
are requested to send and 
the Council, p eater cover to the oy not oy ‘than the _ 











i EDICAL STUDENTS. — There is a Vacancy 
for a PUPIL in the House of a SURGEON (married) on the 
Staff of one of the Lonion Hospitals. Unusual advantages are offered 
includiag superintendence of Studies. Highest refereaces given and 
required. Terms, 1301. per annum.—For further particulars apply to 
Ama, Post-office, Duke-street, Manchester-square, W. 


BeAkD an and RESIDENCE for MEDICAL STU- 

DEN A Physician and Lecturer at a Metropolitan School, 
residing at the West End, has a Vaca NCY in his house for ba 
ja tdy NTS about to enter on their first Wiater Session. Weapely & y 
letter to K. Z., Nash’s Library, 4, Upper Weymouth-street, W 








PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
UstvE RSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


APPLICATIONS will be received up to the Ist day of OCTOBER 
EXT, pom, Cendieehes for the iovat nae P of MATHE- 
MATIOS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in this College. which, 
with the Calvert 4 Toronto, oqnatientes the Provincial University. 
The i is 2,200 ‘ (440l_ sterling) per annum, 
to'a.B00 do! liars, ont. sverling), b 


additions of 300 dollars (402. 
sterling), at intervals of five — he =e lications, with Testi- 
monials (originals or certifi opies) to = addressed to the 
Honor le the Provincial Seoaseany, ‘Toronto, Untario, i] envelo 
marked “ Mathematics a Kilosophy.” and should be pos 
so as to reach Toronto on or before the ist of October next. 


JOHN Moa, LL.D., President. 
University College, Toronto, July 22, 


RIGHTON COLLEG E, 
Principal—The Rev. CHARIS BIGG, M.A., alate Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Chareh, Oxford. 

Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH a M.A. 

There are two divisions, bh Chpastons and the M 

There is a good Labora well-fitted Capeetarts Shop. 

The College ue situated in “the | healthiest part of ton. 

The climate is peculiarly favourable to Boys of delicate consti- 


tution 

The College is ag] —: % BistemBips. 

Terms, for rs, juineas per ann’ 
or for th the Sons of hha 4 Yr) to 70 Tatecess. for ay ait 
291. 108. to 312. 108. per annum. 

For further particulars address the Szonzrary. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on September 21, 1875. 








formation as to the duties and emoluments = the 
will be siven on application to the Parncipat of the Colle, 
. H. NICHOLSON, Regilens 


HE LONDON IN TERNATIONAL | COLLEGE, 
SPRING GROVE, ISLEWORTH, 
Founded bee the ee of the late Richard Cobden: Inaugurated 
uly 1 


1867, by H.R.H. the Prince 
, in ‘addition » 
ach Boy has 





English, French, phe German taught to every Bo: 
Motionete. » naan, and Natural Science. 
separate Be: 

B oe eos 90 Guineas. A reduction of Five Guineas each for 

The NEXT TERM September 18th. Examination for 
Scholarships September 15th. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapetu, M.A. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — HIGHBURY 
HOUSE SCHOOL, for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Head Mester—R. ae M.A. LL.B. 


Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough English 
taught. Special attention heres to the health and comfort of delicate 


tre AUTUMN TERM CoeregEs Sa tember 20.—For Iro- 
spectus, apply to Mrs. Durr, the Lady 


ARIS. — Madame ALFRED HAVET's select 

Establishment offers sare advan’ for the EDUCATION of 
YOUNG LADIES. 8u) 

French taught by Mons. H 


Languages,” 
The House, which st nds in a} large garden. 
pole pe rt 4a, iy + pares the be Champe-Biseée “brospeat de = 
0 a. whee e —Pros' gies on ane - 
cation Madame iRiver ead, 8, rgi-y 4 “4 


DUCATION in GERMANY. —An English 














Gentlem: . on, with his Famil. in SCUTT- 
SAR? Ly = ce the rge ote te baw ay en's os or EDUCA. 
AE ws Schools and Institutions of the 


The" Pia a — Eduection are aa- 
i and ort thet hig! Salen The Climate is remarkabiy salubrious 


out the year. 
poets ten English home ar2 to be enjoyed. 
references given and requesed. 


| Lt gs A lel the first instance, to F. F., Hihea 
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DUCATION.—ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, CAM- 
BRIDGE, BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.— 
Superior ‘accommodation in every respect. High standard of In- 
struction. The present Staff of Teachers consists ‘of five Governesses 
and four Masters. The Principals being French, Young Ladies en- 
trusted to their care will have all the advantages of a School in 
| ‘without its drawbacks. References given and required.— 
nm 


PBEEARATORY SCHOOL, GRASSENDALE 
PARK, AIGBURTH, near LIV ERPOOL. —Mr. and Mrs, Lakin 
panes ed &@ limited number of BOARDERS, from six to thirteen 
years 0: pare for various Public Schools. The situation is 

Jemarkably 1 bealthy, ved the house and grounds are spacious and well 
dvantages are offered to the children of parents 

= ing in Tadia and the Colonies.—Terms, references, &c., on appli- 











O PRINCIPALS of SUPERIOR SCHOOLS 

(Gentlemen or Ladies).—A Professor of French, B.A. (three years’ 
experience in London), specially pemenmensed by the most eminent 
Professors of the University of jontce and Public Schools, is now 
open to Se an eden for Two Days a Lio (next Term).—Ad- 
dress J. P. B., 35, Kussell-road, Holloway, London. 





ANTED, by Ocroper NEXT, a Situation as 

TUTOR or TEACHER, bya German, aged 24, who has studied 
at several German a ae bg Y. Can produce excellent 
Testimonials aime & te Examination passed by him, and 
whe is conversant with e English Jan; preps — Vor further particulars 
address M., 3798, care of Mr. liudolf Mosse’s Advertising Agency, 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine. 


ATRICULATION. —UNIVERSITY of LON- 

—A Course of PRIVATE ond | “oy 7 LESSONS, under 

the Direction of PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc., B,J will commence 
early in SEPTEMBER.—Address 2, Portsdown- road, W. 


EGRESS : M.A., Ph.D., &c.—Dr. G. Sturman, 
of 145, » Packington-street Islington, London, PREPARES 
CANDIDATES by CORRESPONDENCE for English and Foreign 
Jae Degrees, Medical and a a —Diplomas 
ee =e most cases. Uonsultations Daily between 4 and 8. 

ed 1858 


T° INVALIDS and OTHERS.—A Home is 
offered, in the FAMILY of a CLERGYMAN, in a beautiful part 
of DEVON. Spacious Mansion, extensive Grounds, fine Prospect. 
ing in Neighbourhood, good Society; near Cathedral Town. 
Private Sitting and Bed Rooms ; late Dinner. Terms, 2001. per Annum, 
~Address Ciericvs, Mr. Eland, Book- 

seller, Exeter. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, 
wn (the centre ofa populous district), a DAILY or WEEKLY 
JOURN. AL Address J. M‘Lzay, 814, Fleet-street, E.C. 


aE PRESS.—An experienced Journalist is open 

an Engagement as SUB-EDITOR of a Daily or First-class 

Weeuty’ "Paper Good Suqpmesy Writer, and able tocontribute Leaders 
if requi 

















in a Provincial 





red. Would undertake the Editorship of a Weekly Journal. 
flight references.—Address Beta, care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, 
ndon. 





~ EDITORS.—A Professional Man and Uni- 
ersity Graduate would be glad to write a Weekly Letter “4 
General News dated from Dublin.—Address 8. J. P., care of Max, 1 
College Green, Dublin. 


W ANTED, by athorough Journalist, the EDITOR- 
SHIP ofa W eekly or Bi-Weekly (Liberal) Country Newspaper. 
—Address J., 73, Reservoir-road, Birmingham. 


N ENGLISH JOURNALIST of experience, 

long resident in Paris, desires to write WERKLY or BI- 

WEEKLY LE! TERS to a First-Class London, Provincial, or Colonial 

Paper. Readable style.—Addrees, stating Terms offered, W. W. W., 
Lindley’ ‘8 Advertising Agency, 6, Catherine-street, Strand. 











PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.—The 
Proprietor of a First-class BUSINESS, in a large City, wishes 

to retire. He has carried on the Business suce cessfully 1 nearly twenty- 
five years. Returns between 4.5007. and 5.0002 a year. Total purchase- 
mene, 3 2,2501.— For 3 particulars apply to Mr. Hotes, 65a, Paternoster- 





°. een ts LLERS, STATIONERS, and 

NTERS. — A very excellent BUSINESS, with valuable 

WEERLY NEWSPAPER attached. All at a valuation. Returns 

between 4,0007. and 5,0001.a year. In same hands thirty years. Pro- 

prietor retiring. About 2,000. required in cash. Liberal terms as to 
payment of balance. —Apply to Mr. Hotes, 664, Paternoster-row. 


‘10 AUTHORS, EDITORS, PRINTERS, PUB- 
LISHERS, &e.—A well-educated Gentleman, having much 
time at his disposal, requires Literary Employmeut, Copying, Kevis- 
ing, or Arranging Manuscripts; Foreign, Colonial, or Local News- 
papers supplied; or would jad to undertake the Translation of 
German or French Pamphlets or Scientific Works.—Address Dz-Fons, 
140, St. Paul’ road, | Camden- -equare, London, | N. W. 
O AUTHORS.—Estimatzs for PRINTING 300Ks, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., forwarded on application by ct — & 
FOSTER, Steam Printers, 1, Great Dover-street, London, S. 


MARION & CO., 22 and 23, SoHo-squaRE, 
LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

INDIA, CANADA, YOSEMITE VALLEY, ITALY, LONDON, 
and many other Places. 

PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., Arranged, Collated, Mounted, Titled, Bound 
into Volumes, or med. 

SCRAP BOOKS and FRAMES to order. 

CARTE and CABINET Portraits of “elebrities. 

MARION’S FERRO-PRUSSIATE PROCESS. 

*,* Detailed Prospectus, Instructions, &c., on application. 


EDFORD’S NEW SERIES of PHOTO- 
GRAPHS of wae Cc ee Al (since the Restorations), 

GLASTONBURY ABBEY, and CHEDDAR CLIFFS, Mounted and 
Soeumtes, sold by the Agent, T. hey Bockeeller's 5, High-street, 

ells. 

*,* These Photographs are, without exception, the finest specimens 
of the Photographie Art, aod accurately represent the most interesting 
Portions of Architecture in aud around the Cathedral Church of St. 














To RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 

hg hem to their SRESSEY ATION, eteoted’ with eve: 
he and most caution t, b; MATTHEW 

THOMPSON ’ Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- -euuare. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
READING ROOMS, 

TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES, 
FAMILIES, AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 

ARE SUPPLIED FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
With all the BEST NEW BOOKS as they appear. 





REVISED LISTS of the PRINCIPAL RECENT WORKS 
IN 


History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, 
And the Higher Class of Fiction, 


Are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


These Books are exchangable (in sets) at pleasure, at a 
moderate rate of Subscription, for the best forthcoming Works 
of general interest, and for any other Books in the collection. 

A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Popular Books 
withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application, 





All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, from 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
20, 21, and 22, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEw OxFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE-—8, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


on FS F BEBRARY 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 5,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 32. a year, or 2J., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen V: olumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 


cation. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly “reduced 
be had, free, on application.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopa- 
Ot.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 








near the Polytechnic. 
NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


MM BSSBs. BAGSTER S CATALOGUE. 
i Tlust: i Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL eae & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


URIOUS BOOKS.—Just published (No. 17), a 

CATALOGUE of Rare, Curious, Valuable, and Standard Works. 

Gratis on application to B. Rosson, 43, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. 
Books purchased for cash. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—CATALOGUE of 

ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, including many Curious 

and Rare, hunted up in Out-of-the-Way Places. Sent free to Collectors, 

a stata of Address, by Jonn Kinsman, Bookseller, Penzance, Corn- 
wall. 

















Just published, gratis and post-free, 


ANIELL’S CHEAP BOOK CATALOGUE, 

No 14; containing Several Hundred Volumes of Old and New 

Books, many Rare and Caricus, marked at unusually Low Prices, on 
Sale by Davip DanIkgLL, 13, Parkside, Knightsbridge, London, 8. W. 


O GENTLEMEN FURNISHING THEIR 
LIBRARIES. PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, BOOK BUYERS, &c. 
—HENKY SUTHERAN & CO., of 77 and 78, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
London, E.C , will be happy to forward their NEW CATALOGUE of 
Standard SECOND-HAND BUOKS, in the various branches of Lite- 
rature to any address, on receipt of stamp. Libraries catalogued and 
rearranged. Estimates for Binding on application. 














Just published, gratis, or by pest for one penny stamp, 


HE SUPPLEMENT to DANIELL’S MIS- 
CELLANY BOOK CATALOGUE for 1875, containing a good 
Collection of Miscellaneous Books, including many Books of Prints 
and “ orks connected with the Fine Arts; also many Ear) 
and Curious Kooks, and a good Collection of Books, Prints, Maps, &. 
connected with the History and C= tiquities of the City of London, 
omitted from the Miscellany Catalogue, on Sale EDWARD 
DaNIELL, 53, Mo RTIMER- WTREET, London, W. 
Books, Prints, Drawings, &c , purchased at their full value. Valu- 
ations for ——— &e. 
*,* The Miscell Book Catal for 1875 may still be had gratis, 
or sent by = for two penny stamps. 





LD BOOKS. — CATALOGUES 
ousand Volumes GRATIS and POS’ Rare 0) 
Black-Letter Books—Valuable Old Books relating f to the ‘History | 
England — Old Puritan Theol  Dusdae 
oseph Strait Antiquarian — Toresraphi 
Id Plays. Foreign Booxs: nch, Gree! d Latin 
pa am ont ee Fathers of the Charen Hebr brew ang 
rien c.— L! 

Priental, Te Sy ILLIAM Broveu, seller, Masonic Hall. 





eae 
Now on View. 


BEBNARD QUARITCH, of Piccadilly, has jus 
ht a Select Portion of the Library of that fine Scholad the 





ate Hon. UDWARD TWISLETON teenage oma for the Impro 
Oxford C rf r the Improvement bats 
oh. of Candidates for Civil Service ndia. 


Books Baa aer finest Library condition, end they y include the te best 
lish and. Gi erman Works LAPT CLASSICS ag well te Histon a 

— ry oye will elapse before a Catalogue can be ready, 
inspection is solicited. es 
Berwarp Qvaritcs, 15, Piceadilly, London. 


Bit stowe ASSOCIATION MEETING.— 
Ps STORE, 3, 8, Bzshangebalidines | Bristol, is AGENT for the 








ons of the V: (Philosophical) Ean, 
published by Hardwicke, Piccadilly, London.—The Sixth 
Poth he Radcliffe Observer's Address ’ is now ready. ine 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST METHOD OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION 


AUTOTY PE PRINTING PROCESS, 

adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers.—For terms and Specimens 
address SPENCER, SAWYER, BIRD & OO., Autotype Patentees and 
Printers, 36a, Rathbone-place, w. 








hye aye and OTHERS.— —CONVENIENT 
on the Ground Floor, with use of large 
handsomely fitted, po 
Ay gor gt em ie 


Hales by Auction 
Minerals. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
his Gre: 3 one 38, King-street, Covent-gard % 
TUESDAY, August 31, at half-past 12 oielock "precisely, un Extn 
ive and Valuable GOLLECTION » of MINER the Property of a 
Gentleman comprising ee examples of woes a “the knewn species, 
including due specimens of ou. Lee Bickel, = other 
80 a! stalli: 

together with select Polished Specimens. - = — 
On view the aft prior and ing of Sale, and Catalogues had. 

















FALSTAFF EXCHANGE ROOMS, MANCHESTER. 
WEDNESDAY, September 1, at Eleven o’slock in the forenoon. 
Important Sale of a valuable Private Collection of Ancient Gold, 
Silver, and Copper Coins, Medals, Curiosities, Wedgwood Vase, 

Coin Cabinet and A cong Old Books and Newspapers, &c. 
ESSRS. LAMB & SONS will SELL by 
AUCTION the above- oy ee ay HEN 


talogues are no y be had at Messrs. A & 
Prascise, 59, Fleet-street, be Cae C.; A of "ene Aucrionezns, King street, 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for SxpTEMsE, 
1875. No. DOCXIX. Price be. 6d. 
Contents. 
The DILEMMA. Part V. With Plans of the Mustaphabad Residency, 
IN MY STUDY CHAIR, 
NORTH-WEST PEMBROKESHIRE. 
In a STUDIO. Conversation No. III. 
TENNYSON’S QUEEN MARY. 
HORATIAN LYRICS :— 
The Laird at Home—Ad M t AdL 
ELEGIES. 
LESSONS from the RECENT SUMMER MANCUVRES. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
is now ready. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
Pus CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
% Te ay USE of a a a tg or, Remission of Taxes ab 
buse of Revenue. By W. R. G: 
2. onan CIRCULATION. By Dr. Y. B. Carpenter. 
3. NOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By M.E. Grant Duff, M.P. V. 


4. Professor HUXLEY’S ET OT EES that ANIMALS are AUTO- 
MATA. By Lord Blachf 


5 TJ POOR-LAW: a Proposal | a its Abolition. By the Rev. William 


6. On bt ~n nl Baers ¢ F poms: a Discussion. 1. By 
Professor Clifford. 2. By 3. By Frederic Har:ison. 


v. REVIEW. of Gaeueeenne % -aeEneToRs and DOGMA. 
By Matthew Arnold. (Vonclusion ) 
Strahan & Co. Paternoster-row. 


ONDON SOCIETY, for Sspremser, Edited by 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains :— 

By the MEREST CHANCE. (Frontispiece.) 

THIS SON of VULCAN. By the Authors -* Seed Morti- 
boy,’ ‘ With Harp and Crown,’ &c. Chaps. 5 

The MODERN STAGE, and SOME of its RETIOS. By Busybody, 

ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 29—30. 

The TRUE STORY of “ PUNCH.” By Joseph Hatton. Chap. 3 

HIS FIRST BIRD. 

BAGGED on “ THE FIRST.” 

‘““MY OWN CHILD.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 6—8. 

On the KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

A FOLK’S-FEAST. By the Countess Von Bothmer. 

WEST-END NOTES. By “*The Man in the Mask.” 














> 








Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet 
street, London. 
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COLLECE AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 








GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City 


to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Epoch to the 


Death of Alexander the Great. By the Rev. G. W. COX, M. i Crown 8vo. Maps. {In the Autumn, 


LIVY, 


Explanatory Notes. 


Book XXII. Latin Text, with English Grammatical and 


Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. + hy 12mo, 2s. 6d. (On Wednesday next, 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS. 


EUTROPIUS’ HISTORIA ROMAN A, Books I. and II. 


with English Vocabulary by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 32mo. 


Latin Text, 


{Nearly ready. 


LATIN PROSE, for Junior Classes, through the English Language. 


By G. 8. STEWARD, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo. 2s. 6d. [On Wednesday naxt 


LATINE REDDENDA: 


Latin Prose. 


Miscellaneous Sentences for Translation into 
By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A., Trinity College, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS, with Notes 


and other Aids for Students. By C. S. JERRAM, M.A., Trinity College, Oxon. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY ANALYSED. By 


Senior English Master in Mill Hill Grammar School. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


BIBLE EPOCHS and LESSONS, for the Use of Infants and the 


Junior Departments of Elementary Schools. By D. MORRIS, B.A. 18mo. price 6d. [Nearly ready. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE: Lectures on Elementary Physiology in its 


Application to = Daily Wants of Man and Animals. By Mrs. C. M. BUCKTON. Second Edition. 
Woodcuts, price 5s 


PROFESSOR AMOS’S PRIMER of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


and GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY. Revised and Rewritten by J. W. Srusss, 


D.D., and F, BRUN NOW, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Diagrams, 6s. 


A. §. Cantuay, formerly 


Crown Svo. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
TELEGRAPHY. By H. W. Prerce, C.E., and J. Srvewricut, M.A. 


Edited by C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Small 8vo. Woodcuts. [In the Autumn. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By J. W. Barry, Memb. Inst. C.E. 


Edited by C, W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Small 8vo. Woodcuts, (In the Autumn, 





EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


The FALL of the STEWARTS, and Western Europe from 1678 to 


1697. By the Rev. E. HALE, Assistant-Master at Eton. Feap. 8vo. {In the Autumn. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. Creicuron, M.A., 


Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. [In the Autumn, 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. By Jonny Matcoim 


LUDLOW, Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. (In the Autumn, 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. M. Crricuroy, 


M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Preparing for publication, in fcap. 8vo. volumes, uniform with the above. 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. G. W. Cox, 


M.A., and C. SANKEY, M.A. Preparing for publication, in fcap. 8vo. volumes, uniform with the above. 


LONDON SERIES of ENGLISH CLASSICS. Edited by J. W. 


HALES, M.A., and C.8, JERRAM, M.A. Preparing for publication, in fcap. 8vo. volumes, uniform with the above. 


LONDON SERIES of FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited by C. Cassatt, 


on > > KARCHER, LL.B., and L. STIEVENARD. Preparing for publication, in feap. Svo. volumes, uniform with 
e above, 


FIRST and SECOND FRENCH POETRY BOOKS. 


the Use of English Learners, by C. CASSALL, LL.D., and T. KARCHER, LL.B, Fcap. 8vo. (In the Autumn, 


FIRST and SECOND FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOKS, for 


Translating English into French. By C. CASSALL, LL.D., and T. KARCHER, LL.B, Feap.8vo. [Inthe Autumn, 


Edited, for 


London: LONGMANS & CO, 





FPBASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXIX., SerTremBzr. 


Contents. 
©n National Universities. 
Old English ociee Romances. 
The International Working Men's Association. Part IIT. 
'wo Years in etal 


dies as Cler 
The Gulf mel the Old Law and the New. 
Some Account of a German Boarding-School. 
Our Military yatem and the National Nedt. 
Field-Faring W. 
Mr. Green’s “short ‘History of the English People.’ 


London: Longmans and Co. 


This day (One Shilling), No. 189,] 


[PRE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for Sepremper. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and A. 


HOPKIN 
Contents. 
The Py ~~ of ETHELBERTA. (With an Tilustration.) Chap. 
A Lady’s Drawing-rooms—Ethelberta’s Dressing-room. 11. ay 
Pethervin’s House. 13. Sandbourne and its Neighbourhood. 13. 
Some London Streets. 14. Arrowthorne Park and Lodge, 15. The 
Lodge, continued—The Copse Behind. 


The PLANETS put in LEVERRIER’S BALANCE. 
The PROMETHEUS BOUND. 

MONSIEUR BEDEAU. 

BUILDING the BRIDGE: a Chinese Legend. 
BIRDS of PASSAGE 








NOT TO BE. 
The ATORmMGn? cS eae DUNDAS. (With an Illustration. 
Chap. 5. At 6. For and Against. 7. Mother and 


Daughter. 8. Ouly t Prank. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
A DOG and his SHADOW. By R.E. Francillon. (Continued.) 


RICH HOSPITALS and POOR HOMES. By W. Torrens M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, M.P 


The WAY to FAIRYLAND. By Edward Severn. 
PERE HYACINTHE’S BRETHREN. By Roger Quiddam. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WRITERS KNOWN to an OLD COUPLE 
when YOUNG. By Charlies and Mary Cowden Clarke. Part II. 


CURIOSITIES of the GEOGRAPHICAL EXHIBITION at PARIS. 
By Spectavi. 

WALTON’S RIVER. By“ Red Spinner.” 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin M'Carthy. (Continued.) 

TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 

Price One Shilling. 
igoten 1: Grant & Co. Turnmill-street, E.C. ; and all Booksellers’ and 

wa: 








T. JAMES’S MAGAZINE and UNITED 
EMPIRE REVIEW, for SEPTEMBER, 1875. 
Edited by 8S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER, 
Contents. 
The GRANGE GARDEN: a Komance. By Henry Kingsley, 
Author of * Ravenshoe,’ &c. Chaps. 12-16. 
IL. The, FLOWER’S REVENGE. From ‘Freiligrath.’ By Mrs. 
‘osens. 

IIL. WHITE WINGS. By Thomas Carlisle. 

IV. CANADA ABROAD, 

V. The MONOPOLY of the BAR. By Josiah J. Merriman. 

VI. THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. By Mortimer Collins, 


VII. MAKERS and BREAKERS of INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
By John CO. Paget. 

VIII. The BATTLE of the STANDARD. By William A. Gibbs. 
Pa:t4 The King’s Dream and a Fire in London. 


IX. sin ¥ teemeemeeeal of TOWNS. By the Rev. Philip Hale, 


xX. m., DREAD RECKONING: a Story of ’Seventy-One. By 
ae Jerrold. Chap. 15. The Last Stronghold. 16. Con- 
clusion. 

XI. A BUNDLE of OLD PAPERS. By John Hamer. 

XII. The FATE of PORT ROYAL. By C. P. Stewart, M.A. 
XIII. OLLA PODRIDA. By the Editor. 

Office, 21, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. Wholesale Trade Agent, 
Arthur H. Moxon. 





Price 7d. 
CEAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for SzrrembER. 


Natural nay ong Sport of |New Treasures at the British 
South-Eastern Afri Museum 

A Legend of the Th ami mes 

Bridging Great Intervals of Time. 





An Adventure in Ireland. 
About Gas- Meters 


The Axolotl. Factory Life in Lancashire. 
Some Early Recollections. By W. Goventeon Years among Savages. 
Chambers. An Eviction. 


Curious Case of Stealing or Not The Month: Science and Arts. 
‘ing. | Sequel to an Adventure, 
Holiday Botanising. 


Summer by the Norman Sea-side. 
‘hree Poetical Pieces. 


Edible Birds’ Nes 
A Carnivorous Pisnt. 
THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. Chaps. I.—XI. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and*Edinburgh. 


Now ready, No. VIL. oe SECT EMPES. price 6d. with Illustrations 
Plan of Pompeii, 


LL the WORLD ‘OVER: an Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine of Travel, Incident, Legend, and Research. Edited 
by EDWIN HODDER, F.B.G.S. 
‘A LOVE cu Asa or, Autumn Manew ” by T. Ambrose Heath, 
Author of ‘ Birds of Passage,’ commences in this Number. 
Vol I. now ready, handsomely bound, containing Six Maps and 
numerous Illustrations, price 4s. 6d. 
London: Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate circus, E.C.; Hodder & 
Stoughton, , Paternoster~ row. 








HE GERMAN PARLIAM ENT HOUSE.— See 
the sorom of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post, 4¢d.—for View 
of Sir G. G. Scott's design— Congress & ‘American Architects—The 
Sammiture i ‘ongress, Tewkesbury Abbey— 
Sanitary be = ee 9 Rte ast News, &c. 
46, Catherine-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


NDER the GRAND OLD HILLS, Rosa 
MACKENZIE KETTLE'S New Work, in 1 vol. Ba 


James Weir & Knight, P h and Booksell 233° 
Regent-street, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 


THE THACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK. 
Now ready, a NEW EDITION of 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes.  Illus- 


trated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents in his 
School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of his every-day reading. Large post 8vo. with 5 Coloured Plates and | 
Hundreds of Wood Engravings from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. Cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

**An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which are adorned by some six hundred engraved 








fac-similes of the little caricature sketches which the illustrious author of ‘Vanity Fair’ was perpetually scribbling in the | 


margins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores 
oft times. "—G. A. SAL A, in the Illustrated London News. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS.—NEW ILLUS- 


TRATED LIBRARY EDITIONS. Price 6s. each, with Frontispiece and several Full-Page Illustrations in each Vol. :— 
The WOMAN in WHITE. | HIDE and SEEK; or, the Mystery of Mary Grice. 
ANTONINA |; or, the Fall of Rome. POOR MISS FINCH. 
ge SECRET | MISS or MRS. ? 

ad he NEW M. ALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. | ig PROg a ni 


ae got | MY MISCELLANIES. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS.— UNIFORM EDITION, 


crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s. each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. TRIC _— 
IDALIA: a Romance, Str 
CHANDOS: a Novel. HE = D in BONDAGE ; 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINES GAGE. 


NEW NOVELS, now ready at all the Libraries 
COLLINS’S (WILKIE) The LAW and the LADY. 3 vols. 
KINGSLEY’S (HENRY) NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 2 vols. 
MARRYAT’S (FLORENCE) OPEN: ! SESAME! 8 vols. 
NEW and POPULAR EDITION of a SUCCESSFUL NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 


«« A very clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interesting all through....... 
thougbt and power and interest.” —Times. 


Ma. 








[Nearly ready. 





PUCK : his Vicissitudes, Adventures, §c. 
A DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories, 
STRATHMORE ; or, Wrought by his Own 


: the Story of a Waif and 
or, Granville de 


Hand. 
PAS sc MAREL : Only a Story. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES, 








.A novel abounding in 


SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 12s. 


ESSAYS and STUDIES. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 


“« Must increase Mr. Swinburne’s reputation for unusual knowledge, for doqesies, for catholic sympathy.” '—Pall Mall Gazctie. 
*« Of the mastery of style here displayed, not even Mr. Swinburne has given us more striking examples.” —Academy. 








Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 9s. 


The LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of General ROBERT 


LEE. Byhis Nephew, EDWARD LEE CHILDE. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jeens, and a Map. 
" ——_ work that deserves the most careful attention.. .- Mr. Lee Childe has given us a very valuable book. "—Scotsman, 


‘Parts I. to VII. now ready (Part VIII. in a few days) of the 


CYCLOPZEDIA of COSTUME ; or, a Dictionary of | 


Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of George the Third. By J. R. 
PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. To be completed in 24 Parts, 4to. at 5s. each, profusely illustrated by Coloured and Plain 
Plates and Wood Engravings.—A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, full gilt, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 10s. 6d. 
The 


BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER; or, Chapters on 


CHINAMANIA. By Major H. BYNG HALL. 
“ This is a delightful book. His hints respecting marks, texture, finish, and character of various wares will be useful to ama- 
teurs. By all who are interested in chinamania will be most warmly appreciated ; a very amusing and chatty volume.”—Standard, 








Half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 97. 9s. ; or, separately, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. per vol. 


JARDINE’S (Sir Wm.) NATURALIST’S 


LIBRARY. 42 vols. fcap. 8vo. illustrated by 1,300 Coloured Plates. With numerous Portraits and Memoirs of eminent 
Naturalists. A List of the Volumes will be sent upon application. 


BOLTON’S SONG BIRDS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tilustrated with Figures, the size of Life, of both Male and Female; of their Nests and Eggs, Food, Favourite — 
£hrubs, Trees, &c. 2 vols. in 1, royal 4to. containing 80 beautifully Coloured Plates, half morocco, gilt edges, 31. 13s. 
of |W 


HARRIS’S AURELIAN: a Natural History 


English Moths and Butterflies, and the Plants on which they Feed. A New Edition, with Additions by J. 0. WEST- 














WOOD. With about 400 exquisitely Coloured Figures of Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, &c,, and the Plants on which | 


they Feed. Small folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, 37. 13s. 6d 


HOOKER and GREVILLE’S ICONES FILICUM; 


or, Figures and Descriptions of Ferns, many of which have been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or have been incor- 
rectly figured. With 240 beautifully Coloured Plates. 2 vols. folio, half morocco gilt, 12/. 12s. 


GREVILLE’'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, compris- 


ing the Principal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recently discov mi in Scotland. 6 vols. 
royal 8vo. with 360 beautifully Coloured Plates, half morocco gilt, 71. 7s. ; the Plates uncoloured, 41. 14s. 6d. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. The only Modern Edition 
which comprises the Complete 7 With numerous Additions, 
aaa the Rev. B. W. —— and Imp. 8vo. cloth extra, 15_, 
ON’S WORKS, lish and " Latin. With 
S vols. Sunp. Sve with: Portrait, IZ. 6 “ee Se 
BINGHAL S ANTIQUITIES of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. A 
— os Edition, revised, with copious Index. 2 vols. imp. 8yo. cloth 
ra, 
BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY of RECENT and 
LIVING PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS, both Pnslish and 
Foreign. By Henry Ottley. Imp. 8vo. cloth extra, 
BRITISH ESS yin (The) :—viz , * Spectator,’* Tatler, * Guardian? 
* Rambler,” Adventurer,’ * Idler,’ and ‘Connoisseur.’ Complete in 
thick vols.’8vo. with Portrait, cloth extra, ll. 78. 
ee Bproes of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. 8vo. with Por. 


BULEETS BOY of the pang? ge ASEON of the CHURCH 
GLAND. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 11. 1 

CICERO'S FAMILIAR LETTER 8, aan LETTERS to ATTICUS 
Translated. Life by Middleton. ’ Royal 8vo. with Portrait, 12s, 

FOX’S BOOK of MARTYRS. Edited by Dr. Cumming. 
royal 8vo. profusely illustrated, 21. 128. 6d 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp. ky with Portrait, 15a. 

HEEKEN'S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from the German 
by George Bancroft, and various Oxford Scholars. 6 vols Svo. cloth 
extra, 1l, 16s.; or oa y, 6a. per volume. 

*,* The Contents ef the Volumes are as follows :—Vols. 1 and 2. His. 
torical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the 
Ancient Nations of Asia; 3. Researches into the Politics, Intercourse 
and Trade of the Ancient Nations of Africa, including the Cartha. 
ginians, Ethiopians, and wavEtnns ¢ 4 History of the Potitical System 
of Europe and ae Colonies ; History of Ancient Greece, with Hig. 
torical Treatises; 6. A Manus hy of Ancient History, with special refer. 
ence to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the States of 
Antiquity. 

HOPE'S COSTUME of the ANCIENTS 
with Letter-press. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 21, 5s. 

HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With Mo 
moir of Hume by himself. Imp. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 15s. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from the 
Author’s Last Edition, with all the Examplesin full. Imp. 8vo. 15, 

sO te ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS, and WAKS of the 

EWS. 2 vols. 8vo. with 52 Illustrations and Maps, 14s 

MAXWELLS LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. With Dume- 
- 444 -finished Line and Wood Engravings. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth 
xtra, li 

MILTON’S ae og a WORKS, Prose and Poetic 1. 
with Portrait, 1 

MONTAGU’S ‘Lady Mary Wortley) LETTES and WORKS. Edited 
by Lord Wharncliffe. 2 vols. 8vo. with tine Steel Portraits, 18s. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Complete. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by J. W. Warier, 
4 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 11. 10s. 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. Roy 8vo. 15s, 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. With the 
Prefaces and Notes of Croker, Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and 
others. 9 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Steel Portraits, 41. 1s. 


3 vols, 





320 outline Engravings, 


Imp. 80, 


Translated by the Langhornes, 


Won tae. RENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH DIc. 


; containing full Explanations, and Rules for the Pro- 

nuxciation of each guage. Imp. 8vo. 1,323 pp. cloth extra, 15s, 

XENOPHON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English, 
8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 





SCIENCE-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 48. 6d. each. 


BREWSTER’S (Sir DAVID) MORE WORLDS than ONE, the 
Creed of the Fanreeereee and the Hope = — Christian. New 
Edition, with Full-Page Astronomical 

Bagworeee | l DAVID) MARTYRS a SCIENCE. With Full- 


Page Port: 

FARADAY'S. CHEMICAL HISTORY of a CANDLE. Edited by 
Crookes, F.C.S. Illustrated. 

PARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES cf NATURE. Edited by W. 


Croc . Illustra 
GUYOT'S EARTH and MAN; or, Physical Geography, in its | ely 
tion to the History ws | Wit 


Additions by Professors 
Plage Pierce, and Gray. With 12 was and Engravings on 
Steel, some oan Bay y copious Index. 

FIGUIE RS PRIMITIVE MAN: a Popular Manual of the prevail- 
ing Theories of fay Descent of Man as romulgated by Darwin. 
Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Huxley, E. x, 'ylor, and other eminent 
Ethnologists. Translated from 't last French Edition, aod 
Revised by E. B. T. With 263 Tilustrations. Demy 6Svo. cluth 
extra gilt, 9a. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 


Square 16mo. (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra gilt, price 2s. per Volume. 


BYRON’S DON JUAN, 
CLERICAL ANECDOTES: the Humours of ‘* the Cloth.” 
HOLMES'’S AUTOCRAT of the BREAK FAST-TABLE. 
HOLMES'S PROFESSOR at the BREAK FAST-TABLE. 
HOOD'S WHIMS and ODDITIES. Both Scries Complete in One 
Volume. With all 7 Ori, We eres 
At (WASHINGTON) Sofa TRAV ELLER. 
IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) TALES of the ALHAMBRA, 
COUNTRY LIF. 
AY A. Both Series Complete in One Volume. 
Lbion HUNT" S ESSAYS: ‘A Tale fora Chimney Corner,’ ard other 
Pieces. With Portrait. and Introduction by Edmund Uilier. 
MALLORY’S (Sir THOMAS) MOKT D’ARTHUR: the Stories of 
Kin ALS Pat and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Travslation, with 
Historical Jntroduction and Rots, by T. M'Crie, D.D. LL. L.D. 
POPE'S S COMPLETE POETICAL WOKKS. 
ST. PIERRE’S PAUL and VIRGINIA, ood TEDIAR COTTAGE 
SHELLEY'S res LY POEMS, and QUE 





SHELLEY'S PROS E WORKS: ‘Zastrozzi,’ ‘St. Irvyne 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of “SELBURNE. Edit. d, with 
Kdditions, by Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 


noqcon’s LEO the TENTH. Small 12mo. cloth extra, bevelled 


38. 
MAKK TWAIN'S PLEASURE em A on the CONTINENT of 
UROPE. _Post 8vo. iastestet boards, 28. 

MADRE NATURA versus the MOLOCH ‘of FASHION. By Luke 
Iimner, With 32 Llustrations by the Author. Fourth Editioz, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

** Agreeably weieees and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and 
erudition are brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it.”—Laxct. 
MAYHEW'SLON DON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the Bumour, 

Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. By Henry Mayhew. 

Author of ‘London Labour avd the London Poor.” snd other 

beyond a nearly 100 pert aasteatene by W. 8. Gilbert 
Crown 8vo cloth e 

MITF ORD: y (Mary Russell) COUNTRY “STORIES. With 5 Steel 
Plate llustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 74 anv 75, PICCADILLY, W. 
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THE ATHENZUM 








MESSRS. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 191, for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
RICHARD BAXTER. By the Dean of Westminster. 
©. The CURATE in CHARGE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters. 5-7. 


7. 
3 TORQUATO TASSO: his Life and Works. By Catherine M. 
Phillimore. 


SONNET: WHITHERSOEVER. By F. W. Hales. 

The CONVENT of SAN MARCO. VI. and Last. 
PHET’S END. 

NOTES on Mr. TENNYSON’S ‘QUEEN MARY.’ 

VINTAGING in TUSCANY. By Janet Ross. 


a 


MP 


= 


Louis Stevenson. 

)} INDIAN NOTES. By James Routledge. 
and MANUFACTURES. 

10. POEM: The CHILDREN’S BEDTIME. By Jane Ellice Hopkins, 


. The MILITARY FUTURE of GERMANY. By Col. Chas, C, 
Chesney, R.E. 


No. 1IL, COMMERCE 


~~) 
= 





NEW BOOKS. 


——»~—— 


The AGE of PERICLES: a History 
of the Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Pelopon- 
nesian War. By W. WATKISS LLOYD. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

[This day. 


LIFE, with other Papers suggested by an English Residence. By 
E.S.NADAL. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. [This day. 


** An amusing little book ; likely to be popular on both | 


sides of the Atlantic.”—Athenaum, 


SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Phy- 


sical Speculations on a Future State. 8vo 10s. 6d. {This day. 


“This book is one which well deserves the attention of 
thoughtful and religious readers.... It is a perfectly sober 
inquiry, on scientific grounds, into the possibilities of a 
future existence.”—Guardian. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND, NOW READY, 


Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S 
SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. Crown 8yo. 
8e. 6d. 


DISEASES of the EYE (A Practical 
Treatise on). By R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S., 
Ophtbalmic Surgeon to St George’s Hospital, Hunterian Professor 
of Surgery and Pathology to the Royal College of Surgeons. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8yo. lés. [ This day. 


HOMES of the LONDON POOR. By 


OCTAVIA HILL. Extra fcap. 8vo. 33 6d. [This day. 


SYLLABUS of PLANE GEOMETRY 
(corresponding to Euclid, Books !.—VL.). Prepared by the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Gecmetrical Teaching. Crown 8vé0. 1s 

| This day. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from 


HOMER to MENANDER. By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 7s. éd. 

(This day. 

“He gives us a series of thoughtful and intelligent 

pictures of the home life of the ancient Greeks, avd under- 
takes to explain how they reasoned, and felt, and loved ; 

why they laughed and why they wept; how they taught 

and what they learned.....The book, as a whole, is really 

a valuable addition to the classical library.” 
Saturday Review, 


NEXT WEEK, PART I. OF 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of 


ENGLISH SONG. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, Editor of ‘The Golden Treasury.’ 
(Part I. 18mo, cloth, 18.) 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


HISTORY of AMERICA. By John AL 


DOYLE. 18mo, {Shortly. 


The PRO. | 


JOHN KNOX and ie jase to WOMEN. By Robert | 
‘ar | 








| SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


ae 


By Prof. BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. With numerous 
Weaggeetions and Coloured Diagram. New Edition. 18mo. 


PRIMER of PHYSICS. With numerous Ilus- 


trati.ns. Fourth Edition. 18mo, ls. 


By Dr. MICHAEL FOSTER, F.R.S. 
PRIMER of PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tliustrations 


With numerous 
Second Edition. 18mo. ls. 


By Dr. MICHAEL FOSTER, F.R.S. 


and F. M. BALFOUR, M.A. 


The ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. 
Part I. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. 


By W. SPOTTISWOODE, LL.D. F.R.S. 
POLARIZATION of LIGHT. With numerous 


Illustrations. Crown Syo, 3s. 6d. 


_ By T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D. F.R.S., Pro- 
IMPRESSIONS of LONDON SOCIAL | 


feesor of Natural Hi:tory in the Royal School of Mines. 


LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and RE- 
VIEWS. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 7. ¢d. 


CRITIQUES and ADDRESSES. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
ESSAYS: Selected from Lay Sermons, Ad- 


dresses, and Reviews. New Edition. Crown 8vo. ls. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY  PHYSI- 


ay” oe New Edition. 18mo. with numerous lllustrations, 
48. 


The FORCES of NATURE: a Popular 


Joteetnaticn to the Study of Physical Phenomena. By AMEDEE 
EMIN. Translated from the French by Mrs NURMAN 
fOOKYER. and Edited, with Addicvions and Notes, by J. NOR- 
MAN LOCKYER, F.K.8. Second Edition. Imperial Svo. ilius- 
trated by 11 Coloured Pilates and 455 Woodcuts, cloth extra gilt, 


, The DEPTHS of the SEA: an Account 


of the General Results of the Dredging Cruises of H MSS. 
Lightning and Porcupine duriog the Summers of pos 69-7, under 
the Scientific Direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.RS,J.G 

| F.R.S., and Dr. Wyviille Thomson. By U WYVILLE THOMSUN, 
LL.D. F RS, &€. Director of the Scientific Staff of the Challenger 
Exploring Exp: dition. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. with nearly 
100 Illustrations and 8 Colourei Mops aud. Pians, price 31s. 6d. 


By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
The SPECTROSCOPE and its APPLICA- 


TION. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations, 38. éd. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to 


wyn J effrey 8, 


SOLAR PHYSICS. 


Revel 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra gilt, | 


318. 6 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: a Series of 


Lectures. By H. E BOS00R. F RS., Professor of Chemistry in 
Owens College, Manchester. With Four Appendices. Ilinstrated 
with Fngraviogs, Map+, and Chromo-lithographs of the Spectra 
of the Chemical Elements and Heave dies Third Edition. 
Medium 8vo. with the most recent Discoveries and additional 
Lilustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 2ls. 


A MANUAL of the CHEMISTRY of 


the CARBON COMPOUNDS; or, Organic Chemistry. By C. 
PCHORL EMMER, F.RS. 8yo. illustrated, 14s. 








|The STUDENT’S FLORA of the) 


M.D. | 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. D. HOOKER, CB. FERS. 
D.0.L., President of the Rosai Suciety. Globe Svo, 10s. 6d. 


CAVE HUNTING: Researches on the 


Evidences of Caves respecting re Early pahenitente of Furope. 
By W. BOYD DAWKINS. M.A. F.K.S., 


chester. 8vo. with Coloured Plate and Woodcuts, 2ls. 


PAPERS on ELECTROSTATICS and 
— By Professor Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, F.B.S 


| SOUND and MUSIC: a Non-Mathe- 


matical Treatise on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds 
= Harmony, inciecing | the Chief Acoustical Disccveries of Pro- 

fessor Helmholtz. By SEDLEY TAYLOR, M.A, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 88. éd. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S PAGE. 


Tf you want a really good novel, ask for 
‘CASTLE DALY,’ at all the Lilravies. 


NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EPDITIGN, 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 2lz. 


CASTLE DALY: 
THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS 26m 


By Anniz Krary. 


“Unless we are much mistaken, ‘Castle Daly* will prove 
to be something more than a mere bock of the day, and. 
at any rate there can be no doubt that it will figure among 
the most noticeable works of this year. Beyond it hige 
excellence as a story, we seem to find in itsome explanaties 
of the abiding Irish difficulty—why the justice and even 
generosity with which England, nowadays at least, is feliz 
prepared to treat Ireland, meet with no better return tham 
continued discontent and disaffection."— Graphic 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 2ls. 
CASTLE DALY: 
THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS 46h 


By Annie Keany. 


“The interest of the story is deep, the tragic end eee 
sational elements grow naturally out of the epoch ana ite 





circumstances, the descriptions of that wild western ssenarr 
are strikingly beautiful, the characters are all lifelike, am& 
many of them are admirably developed...... Many aad 
great, however, as are the merits of ‘Castle Daly’ asa 
novel, it has still greater as a study of the Englich end 
Trish characters where they clash...... The beok Ser ae 
infinitely higher value than the amusement ef am ale 
hour, and merits a permanent place in our literatare.” 
Psasriac. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIO¥, 


2 vols. crown 870. 2le. 


“CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YOiks «Ge 


By AnnizE KEaRy, 
Author of ‘ Oldbury,’ &c. 


‘This book is worthy of the author of that very dew 
novel, ‘Oldbury.’...... We sincerely hope that ét will Sad 
many readers both in Ireland and England. It ie met 
only a very pretty story, it is a book calculated to remove 
many old prejudices, which have grown into articles of 
faith cn both sides of the Channel, but which are none the 
less pestilent heresies.”—Standard, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


OLDBURY. By Annie Keary, Auther 


of ‘ Castle Daly.’ (Taw dee 


* 
“Tt is indeed a most touching and exquisite story... .. 
quite out of the ordinary run, and warranting us in placiag 
her in the highest rank of women writers of the Gay.” 
Morning Pot 


§ Curator of the | 
Moseuro, and Lecturer in Geology in the Owens College, Man- 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


CHRISTINA NORTH. By EK 


ARCHER. | Tikes dag. 


“Drawn with much skill and delicacy, and the whole 
story is undeniably powerful...... It has unusual merits iz 
the vigour of the narrative and the unity of conception.” 

Soturdey Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 


“a 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, 
price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER, 1875. 
Contents. 


2. LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, Authorof 
‘Archie Lovell,’ ‘Susan Fielding,’ &c. Chapters 35, 36, 37, 
and 33. 


2, STRAFFOLD. 

. ASKING. 
4. SMITH at TROUVILLE. 

5. SHYLOCK the JEW-ED. 
6. HOW JULES JANIN BECAME a JOURNALIST. 
7. BITTER FRUIT. 

8. BARON FRITZ. 

LAUZUN. 

20. HER DEAREST FOE. Chapters 11, 12, and 13. 

*.* Cases for Binding TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at every 

Bookseller's, price ls. each. 





The LIFE of Viscount PALMERSTON, 


By the late Lord DALLING and BULWER, and Edited by tl e 
Honourable EVELYN ASHLEY, M P. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 
309. Vol. III. 8vo. 158, 

The Conclusion of the Work is now in the press. 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
THE TOWN CRIER. 5s. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 5s. 
THWARTED. 5s, 
Also, 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION of ‘MIS. 
UNDERSTOUD.’ With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAUKIER. Price 73. 6d, 





THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 
—-— 
LEA i: 
A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her?’ &c. 
In $ vols, crown $vo. 


tHE QUEEN CF CONNAUGHT. 


3 vols, crown 8yo. 





WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 
By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘In Honour Bound,’ ‘ For Lack of Gold,’ &c, 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of * East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ &o, 


8 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 


uwolehers in Urdinary to Her Mavesty, and to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


a 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COLONEL DE 


GONNEVILLE. Edited fromthe French By Se M. 
YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 2 
“ A very interesting memoir. The work brings us within the ii 
of Napoleon I, and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the 
First Empire ; and its anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evi- 
dently genuine and very characteristic. It introduces us to the inner 
life and real state of the Grand Army, discloses a variety of details of 
interest connected with Napeleon’s escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Revolution of July, 1830. 
Readers who care to know what an honourable soldier heard and said 
of the most wonderful time in modern history will find in these pages 
much to delight them.”— Times. 


COSITAS ESPANOLAS; or, Every-Day 


Life in Spain. By Mrs. HARVEY, of towel Bury. Second Edi- 

tion. 1 vol. 8yo. 153, 

** A charming book ; fresh, lively, and amusing.”~ Morning Post. 
“Tn this amusing book Mrs. H arvey sketches a series of pictures 
of Spanish life, each a gem in its way.”— 
“ Pleasantly and prettily written.”"—Pall Malt Gazette. 


OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. 


By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 
2 vols. demy Svo. 308. 

“This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as 
b ly honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style 
1, the thought vigorous, the information wide and thorough, 

he p iit-paintivg artistic. There is not a chapter that any intelli- 
gent reader is lixely to leave unfinished.”—John Bu 


RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, 
and MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14a. 
“*The author has the knack of hitting off those light sket oles of 
pict aresque life, which are none the less besa for being done by a 
assi »bserver. The really instructive part of his book relates to 
fontenegro, and it has especial interest at the present time.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
OFF the ROLL. By Katharine King, 


Author of ‘ The Queen of the Regiment,’ &c. 3 vole, 


EVA'S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Gordon 
SMYTHIES, Author of * Cousin Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“** Eva’s Fortunes’ combines all the superior merits of a novel and 
the stirring adventures of a romance.”—Court Journal. 


FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne Beale, 


Author of ‘ Simplicity and Fascination,’ ‘ Gladys the Reaper,’ &c. 


* Miss Beale’s book is enchanting. It deserves to be a great success. 
Fay is a charming portrait.”—John Bu 


The HISTORY of a HEART. By Lady 
BLAKE, Author of ‘ Claude,’ ‘ Helen’s First Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 


* This story is very int ting. The are life-like.” 
Standard. 
**A very charming and well-written novel.”— Court Journal. 


TIT for TAT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“This book is worthy of attention. The studies of Mrs. Dunstable 
and her daughter, Pauline, are admirable.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 


WILD HYACINTH. By Mrs, Randolph, 


uthor of ‘ Gentianella,’ &. 3 vols. [Just ready. 








BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
om Slick’s Nature and Human last a, - Saved. By the Hon. 


ure. orton. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. a. Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By Barbara's History. By Amelia 


Eliot Warburton. B, Edwards. 
Life it Ee Edward Irving. By Mrs. 


Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 
A_Woman’s Thoughts a about 
ome ay the Author of st. Ola ave’ 

‘John Halif: Sam Sick’ 8 gen Humour. 
Adum Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | Christian’s Mis By 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. Author of ‘John Halifax” 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. | Alec Forbes. 
A Life fora Life. By the Author | Sonal Le pe 

of ‘John Halifax.’ Po Oliphant. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. | A Noble ife. ‘By the Author of 
Margaret and her .- -juaaaaaaal ‘John 
Sam Slick’s Old Jud Dixon’s New Am 


By George Mao- 


Darien. By E. War purton. | Robert Falconer. “Bye George Mao- 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. | _ donald, LL.D. 

The Loe of Norlaw. By Mrs. | The Woman's Tingtom, By the 
Oliphant. Author of ‘John 


The Englishwoman Ms Italy. 

Nothing New. B ¢ Author of 

Freee Bali ing. d’Albret | David Elginbrod. ahem 

si . 01 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. | 
Burke's Pomanes of the Fu Forum. | “Brave Lady. 1 By the Author of 
le. By Miss Kavana; 

Studies from Life. By the yo | eas By the Author of ‘John 
of ‘ John Halifax ax. 

Grandmother’s M oney. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 

Mistress and Maid. By the 

10r oo Jobn Halifax,’ 


| Annals of an ex Lite. By 


| Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 








SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~—— 


ROBA D’ ITALIA; or, Italian Lights 


and Shadows: a Record of Travel, By CHARLES W, 
HECKETHORN, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


ETYMONIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 


PEARSON, Author of ‘One Loveina Life.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


Sir MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. 


By the Hon. A. 8. G. CANNING. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank 
LEE BENEDICT, Author of ‘Miss Dorothy’s Charge,’ &c, 
8 vols. 31s. 64, 


From the Spectator, July 24.—‘‘A new and powerful 
novelist has arisen...... We rejoice to recognize a new novelist 
of real genius, who knows and depicts powerfully some of the 
most striking and overmastering passions of the human heart 
ssones It is seldem that we rise from the perusal of a story with 
the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced.” 

From the Scotsman, June 11, 1875:—‘‘Mr. Frank Lee 
Benedict may not be generally recognized as such, but he ig 
one of the cleverest living novelists of the school of which Miss 
Braddon was the founder and remains the chief. He is fond 
of a ‘strong’ plot, and besprinkles his stories abundantly with 
startling incidents...... The story is written with remarkable 
ability, and its interest is thoroughly well sustained.” 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ 
LEAVE ; or, My Impressions of the Mother Country, the 
Continent of Europe, the United States of America, and 
Canada. By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 1 vol. 8vo. hand- 
somely bound, 12s, 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN 
SPAIN, and her BLACK COUNTRY. By HUGH JAMES 
ROSE, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


The Times says :—‘‘ These volumes form a very pleasing 
commentary on a land and a people to which Englishmen will 
always turn with sympathetic interest.” 

The Saturday Review says :—“ His title of ‘ Untrod- 
den Spain’ is nomisnomer. He leads usinto scenes and among 
classes of Spaniards where few English writers have preceded 
him...... We can only recommend our readers to get it and 
search for themselves. Those who are most intimately ac- 
quainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences.” 

The Spectator says:—‘‘The author’s kindliness is as 
conspicuous as his closeness of observation and fairness of 
judgment; his sympathy with the people inspires his pen as 
happily as does his artistic appreciation of the country; and 
both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value.” 


FRIEDEMANN BACH; or, the For- 
tunes of an Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. 
BRACHVOGEL. Dedicated with permission to H.R.H. 
the Princess Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SELF-UNITED. 
BRYANT. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Westminster Review. — “‘Self-United’ has many 
merits of no ordinary kind...... The style is excellent, the 


conversation bright and natural, the plot good, and the interest 
well sustained up to the last moment.” 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. By JohnC. West- 


WOOD. 3vols. 31s, 6d. 


By Mrs. Hickes 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn 


CAMPBELL, 83 vols. 31s. 6d, 


IN BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS: a 
Tale of Old Ulster, By RICHARD CUNINGHAME., 
2 vols. 21s. 


LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONFESSIONS of a WEST-END 


USURER. [Illustrated Cover, post free, 1s, 
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Address delivered before the British Associa- 
tion at Bristol, 1875. By Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, F.R.S., President. 

Tue British Association has the advantage, 
in the present year, of meeting under the 
guidance of a president too loyal to science, 
and too regardful of the dignity of the Asso- 
ciation, to make use of his high position in 
order to give utterance to his private opinions 
on matters that have not as yet been brought 
within the pale of exactitude. No pro- 
fession or occupation, at the present day, 
demands a more general knowledge, or tends 
more to the culture of a many-sided facility 
in regarding inventions, than that of the en- 
gineer. He is, or ought to be, in short, the 
master workman. When, in the lifetime of 
Archimedes, the word which we translate 
mathematics was synonymous with education, 
or when, in the lifetime of Leonardo da Vinci, 
the engineer was also sculptor, painter, archi- 
tect, and musician, a degree of universal 
attainment was possible which is now thought 
not only impracticable but undesirable. The 
actual tendency of science in our time is 
towards specialization of detail. This phase, 
however necessary to the advance of solid 
knowledge, is not without its disadvantages. 
The habit of microscopic and long-continued 
pursuit of a single subject tends to dwarf 
the mind, and to lead the specialist to attach 
to his own study an importance altogether 
disproportionate. He thus labours for others 
rather than for himself, and for the future 
more than for the present. But there is 
good reason to anticipate that this phase will 
be comparatively transient. When any sub- 
ject is exhaustively understood, and an immense 
mass of detail is thus reduced to system, it is 
wonderful how the time occupied in its study 
is diminished ; volumes of discussion shrink 
to tabulated statements of fact. Thus we may 
hope to reach a period in the progress of 
knowledge when, the special observer having 
completed his important toil, the task of co- 
ordination again becomes the most important ; 
and the scientific man may boast anew that he 
takes “all knowledge to be his portion.” 

At the present moment the experience of 
the engineer has a far greater tendency to 
enlarge the mind, and to prepare it for a gene- 
ral grasp of knowledge, than that of any other 
student of nature. As the master workman, 
the engineer comes into direct contact with 
every branch of physical investigation. He is 
the natural user, or designer, of every kind 
of tool or instrument. He is thus driven, 
almost of necessity, to acquire some know- 
ledge of the object of each instrument, and of 
the advantage to be gained by its perfection. 
It is not mere mechanical handicraft that is 
required for the fabrication of the best tools, 
Thought of a high order goes to form their ex- 
cellence, and this thought is the school of the 
engineer. 

Not only must the engineer, if we regard 
the entire profession as represented by a typi- 
cal member, be thoroughly acquainted with 
analytic, as well as with synthetic, mathe- 
matics, but he has to furnish the astronomer 





with the basis of his calculations, as well as 
with the instruments of his observation. In- 
deed, in the highest and controlling part of 
his duties, the engineer has to execute some 
of the work of the astronomer. The first step 
towards an adequate knowledge of the earth 
is the execution of trigonometric, orographic, 
hydrographic, geologic, and meteorological sur- 
vey. In all great operations of this nature the 
determination of latitude holds a place. The 
operations in actual course, under the conduct 
of English engineers, in physical survey, are 
of the first importance. To say nothing of the 
excellent ordnance maps of our own island, 
the survey of India has been in progress for 
more than a century. “No scientific man,” 
says Mr. Markham, speaking of Colonel Eve- 
rest, “ever had a grander monument to his 
memory than the Great Meridional Arc of 
India,” {* When Colonel Everest finally retired 
from his labours in 1843, he had completed 
one of the most stupendous works in the whole 
history of science.” The aggregate amount of 
topographical and revenue survey executed in 
India, from 1847 to 1873, was 743,802 square 
miles, at a cost of 2,002,833/. Dr. Oldham 
and the staff of the Geological Survey of India, 
in spite of all difficulties of climate, inaccessi- 
bility of districts, and slowness of mode of 
travel, have examined, in twenty-three years, 
an area of country four times as large as the 
United Kingdom. In addition to our survey 
work at home and in the foreign territories 
of the Crown, we are adding the geological, 
trigonometric, and topographical survey of the 
Holy Land to our definite knowledge of the 
earth, and have commenced the survey of 
the Feejee Islands, We may well rank the 
execution of such important surveys among 
the highest services rendered to mankind by 
the engineer. 

The construction of the geological map of 
a country is only the commencement of the 
labour of the engineer ‘as regards the minera- 
logical features of the soil. The development 
of mining wealth requires not only indication 
of favourable localities, but the sinking of 
shafts, the draining and pumping of mines, 
the direction of subterranean galleries, and the 
whole complex activity of a sunless life. For 
the next study, that of the melting and manu- 
facture of metal, the engineer has to acquire 
no superficial knowledge of chemistry. The 
strength of materials, one of the elementary 
subjects of engineering instruction, depends 
intimately on their chemical purity and con- 
dition. From smelting copper and manufac- 
turing iron and steel, the next necessary step 
is to the manufacture of machinery and of 
tools. In the machinery for making tools, as 
well as in that for textile processes, for various 
crafts formerly wrought by the unassisted 
human hand, and, not least notably, for rapid 
printing ; in the fabrication of arms and pro- 
jectiles ; and in the preparation and fitting of 
the armour of ships and forts; are to be found 
distinct and important sub-divisions of the 
general duty of the engineer. Indeed, it is in 
this department of his skill that he joins hands 
with those who repair the injuries of the 
organic structure,—the surgeon, the oculist, 
the aurist, and the dentist. A dentists’ drill 
has lately been perfected in America, which 
combines the rapid and steady action of the 
lathe with the ready applicability of the 
simplest hand tool. The motion given by a 





treadle is communicated to the drill by means 
of a flexible coil of wire, which revolves within 
an outer flexible coil that bears the handle of 
the implement. Human skill has never yet 
devised a more perfect instrument. 

Having mapped out the earth on which he 
dwells, and developed the production of its 
mineral treasures, the engineer has further to 
take charge of the means of communication 
between its inhabitants. He must utilize, for 
this purpose, the land, the rivers, the ocean ; 
he must pierce the barriers of mountains, cut 
the necks of isthmuses; he must even, in 
case of dire necessity, make his flight through 
the air. While it is true that the latest 
product of his skill, the framed way of wood 
and iron traversed by locomotive engines, is 
capable of an extension and a cheapness of 
construction which as yet we very slightly 
realize, the time-honoured work of the road- 
maker is far from having gone out of date. 
The splendid engineering works leading to the 
Himalayan sanatoria, to the copper districts 
of Wynaad, and to the Nilgiris, will bear 
comparison with the roads of Napoleon across 
the Alps, or with those of the Romans along 
the line of the Danube. At this moment it is 
matter of debate whether cheap railways or 
practicable roads will be most available for 
the requirements of British Burma. 

Communications by water demand not only 
the improvement and preservation of river 
channels, the formation of canals, the protec- 
tion of ports and harbours, but also the build- 
ing and maintenance of lighthouses, the laying 
of marine as well as of land telegraphs, and 
the formation of inter-oceanic canals. Nor is 
it only beneath the atmosphere that the 
engineer has to work. For the construction 
of the naval passage between India and Ceylon, 
whichever plan be adopted, he will have to 
work beneath the sea. And with the care of 
road, railway, canal, and port, has to be com- 
bined that of engines, carrying stock, steam 
vessels, and all their complex details. 

Intimately connected with internal water 
carriage is the as yet unmeasured service 
which the engineer renders to agriculture, by 
means not only of irrigation, but of the sys- 
tematic care and treatment of the water supply 
of acountry. In this respect many forgotten 
races were far more wise than ourselves. In 
India, in Syria, in Chaldea, in many parts of 
the ancient world, there are proofs that what 
are now arid wastes once supported a teeming 
population. The main causes of the deterio- 
ration of climate are twofold—neglect of works 
that maintain the water supply, which is a 
characteristic of Turkish rule, and wanton 
destruction of forests, which has hitherto been 
a disgrace to our own. In the great river 
basins of India we are now attempting to 
provide a remedy for long and ruinous neglect 
of this great duty of a civilized state. By 
well-ordered irrigation the engineer adds as 
directly to the food-producing area of the 
globe (and that to an incomparably greater 
extent), as in the case of reclamation from the 
sea or from inland swamp. Thus, in the delta of 
the Godavery, 265,000 acres have been brought 
under cultivation by the skill of Sir A. Cotton 
and the Madras engineers ; and Rajahmundy, 
lately desolate, is now a luxuriant garden. In 
the Punjab, 650,000 acres are now in course of 
fertilization by canals. In the basins of the 
Indus, of the Ganges, of the Narbuda and. 
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Tapti, noble works for irrigation are in pro- 
gress. After the rivers of the Punjab unite 
2é Mithankot, the Indus flows for 450 miles 
thyosgh the rainless country of Sind. Culti- 
vation here is absolutely dependent on irri- 
gation. The effect of the rotation of the 
earth on a volume of water flowing rapidly 
towards the Equator gives the Indus a constant 





tendency to erode its western bank. In a.p. 710 | 


a Hindoo dynasty reigned at Alor. 
of that city was a consequence of the westward 
movement of the channel of the Indus. The 
seat of government was removed to the city 
ef Bramhanabad, the ruins of which are now 
forty-five miles from the river. 

While the hydraulic works of the engineer 
thus possess an importance, both direct and 
indirect, which it is not easy to exaggerate, 
they bring him, from another point of view, 
into intimate relation with the medical pro- 
fession. The sanitary condition of a country 
is the direct expression of the state of the 
engineering science and practice of that 
country. Whether we regard the existence 
of pestilential districts, of undrained marsh, 
er wnshaded waste, or whether we contem- 
plate the neglect of drainage, the accumulation 
ef unpurified sewage, the failure of water 
supply, or the obstruction of ventilation, the 
result is the same. In this respect it is im- 
possible for an Englishman to speak without 
bumiliation. When public alarm forced the 
Government of the day to propose to Parlia- 
ment a sanitary measure, in 1872, the framers 
of the Act ignored the fact that they had to 
deal with a great engineering question, affecting 
ali the watershed basins of the country. Their 
ideas never rose above the level of the sca- 
venger. Thus it happens that, at the present 
day, the fact that a theoretic value (which no ex- 
periment has ever verified as practical) attaches 
to a minute portion of the ingredients of 
sewage, if they could be readily separated from 
ather and noxious ingredients, leads people to 
expect wonderful results from that method of 
aisposal and purification, by Sewage Farms, 
which has hitherto cost three times as 
much in the first instance, and from 
three to five times as much annually, 
a3 the equally effective treatment by me- 
ehanical and chemical means. If the en- 
gineer is here far in the rear of his proper 
position, the fault is not so much his own, as 
that of the Government that has persisted in 
excluding him from the most urgent field of 
his natural toil. 

Of that portion of his consultative duty 
in which the engineer has to cover much the 
same ground as the barrister, it is hardly 
needful to speak. The waste of time, of 
money, and of inventive power that may be 
avoided by counsel of this kind, if intelligently 
sought, is very great. Nothing is perhaps so 
taxe as a perfectly simple, and at the same 
tame perfectly accurate, conception of any 
mechanical question. We must mention, as 
the prime event of the year with regard to the 
progress of invention, the new material which 
the annealed glass of M. de la Bastie offers to 
gonstructive art, as well as to decorative and 
domestic use, 

Finally, in the intimate contact into which 
he is brought with every class of workman, 
the engineer is led to study the most urgent 
social questions of the day. To him the 
wights or wrongs of labour, the function of 


The ruin | 


capital, the economic value of intelligence, are 
not scholastic terms, but elements with which 
he has daily to deal. The engineer, to rise to 
the height of his duty, must regard labour 
with the glance of the statesman. At every 
step he must remember, and apply, the great 
principles of law—mechanical, chemical, social, 
and economical. 

Sir John Hawkshaw cannot be accused of 
having in any way over-rated the dignity and 


| importance of the profession of which he is a 


| member. 


In the modest survey that he has 
taken of the history and of the range of 
the labours of the engineer, he has, in fact, 


| omitted any reference to two of the most 





important subjects that can engage the atten- 
tion of the profession; subjects which, at 
the present day, press upon the resources of 
human skill, and afford a wide field for the 
exercise of genius and perseverance ;. namely, 
the duties of the surveyor, geodesic, geological, 
and descriptive, and those of the sanitary 
engineer. We shall endeavour to follow the 
course of the Address, in which, confining his 
attention to the profession to which his lifetime 
has been devoted, the President speaks of 
‘tits origin, its work, and kindred topics.” 

Sir John first recalls the early references of 
Strabo and Pliny to the metallurgy, the glass 
manufacture, and the proposed hydraulic 
works of Egypt, Rome, and Greece. He cites 
the record of an Egyptian architect who, in 
the time of the twenty-third dynasty, counted 
twenty-three ancestral descents in a line which, 
like the pontijices of the Romans, blended 
sacerdotal with constructive functions. He 
refers to a recent decipherment, by Mr. George 
Smith, of a petition to Sennacherib, requesting 
the aid of “the master of works.” In referring 
to the knowledge of engineering possessed by 
the people of Chaldea and Babylonia, the 
President might have given a more vivid 
interest to this portion of his review, by a 
reference to the discovery of the very exact 
and perfect system of ancient metrology, 
which has been recently published by the 
Society of Biblical Archzeology. The massive 
structure and admirable workmanship of the 
Pyramids are cited as the result of a command 
of unlimited human labour; the block forming 
the statue of Rameses the Great weighing 
upwards of 800 tons. In moving, in the last 
century, the block which forms the base for 
the statue of Peter the Great, at St. Peters- 
burg, weighing 1,200 tons, the resisting 
power of iron was exceeded, and the iron balls 
on which it was proposed to roll the block 
along were crushed. It is obvious that a 
spherical form is that least adapted for resist- 
ance to direct vertical presure, and that an 
engineer of any skill would have employed 
cylinders rather than balls, as Mr. Brunel 
did at Chepstow, and for the launch of the 
Great Eastern. The vertical raising of stones 
of enormous size, Sir John points out, involves 
far more difficulty than the movement of 
enormous blocks over a causeway or inclined 
plane. The mode in which obelisks weighing 
400 tons were erected, and that in which 
the enormous lintels and other blocks in the 
Temple of the Sun at Orissa, in the gateway 
at Seringham, in the palaces of Persepolis, 
in the Greek Temples of Sicily, and in the 
colossal ruins at Baalbec, have been raised to 
great heights, is now unknown. 

The President glanced at the existence of 





megalithic remains now “found from Ireland 
to India, and from Scandinavia to the Atlas.” 
He referred to the lingering employment ip 
India of the use of single memorial stones, as 
an argument against the vast pre-historic anti. 
quity of the relics of ancient engineering. He 
did not, however, mention the remarkable fact 
that the average height above the level of the 
sea at which the chain of megalithic structures 
is found, and the enormous distances from 
which stones of as much as eighteen feet 
square, by three or four feet thick, have been 
conveyed, seem to indicate a period of the 
earth’s history, when the present continents 
had only partially emerged from the sea, as 
the time of a great westward movement on 
the part of the cromlech builders. Of the 
fact that two pre-historic races, one that 
of builders in stone who buried their dead 
(and that often in a kneeling attitude), the 
other that of rearers of earthworks who 
burned their dead, long inhabited, in mutual 
hostility, the same districts of country, our 
own island affords proof. 

With regard to the use of iron and steel, Sir 
John Hawkshaw cites the interesting and well- 
known facts of the discovery of a piece of iron 
in the Great Pyramid, and of the representa- 
tion of a blue metal in the tombs of Thebes, 
The exquisite finish of a portion of the 
interior masonry of the Great Pyramid, the 
execution of sarcophagi in granite, basalt, 
and porphyry, and the perfect sharpness with 
which hieroglyphics are incised in the hardest 
stone, are proofs, to the mechanic, of the use 
of steel tools at a very remote age. The iron 
pillar of Delhi, fifty feet in length, and the 
iron beams in the temples of Orissa, show 
that a metallurgic skill was possessed by 
the Indians in the fourth and fifth centuries of 
our era, which is as inexplicable, by our actual 
workmen, as is the wonderful cunning with 
which the Japanese artists colour, inlay, and 
elaborate, with all the delicacy of filigree, their 
extraordinary works in bronze, silver, and 
gold. 

The Nile in Egypt, like the sea in Holland, 
has formed a natural school for the education 
of the engineer. Sir John Hawkshaw refers 
to the famous Lake Mceris, which we may add 
was the work of the seventh king of the 
twelfth Egyptian dynasty, a Diospolitan house 
of monarchs, The attention given to the rise 
of the Nile, led to an early knowledge of the 
close accuracy with which the change in the 
river accompanies the solstitial position of 
the sun. The declaration of the height, in 
the presence of the king, annually took place 
on the 26th of Pauni of the fixed Egyptian 
year, corresponding to the 2nd of our July, and 
was one of the most important solemnities of 
ancient Egypt. It will prove of more than 
national interest if the Association should 
elicit, from some of the engineers employed by 
the Khedive, whether the reparation of the 
rent effected by earthquakes in the great 
bridle of rock that divides the Upper from 
the Lower Nile Valley may not be effected 
by professional skill, with the object of restoring 
its ancient fertility to the now desolate Upper 
Valley. We owe to Mr. George Smith the 
information that in Babylon a special officer 
was appointed to measure the rise of the 
Euphrat:s. In Mesopotamia, canal-irrigation 
performed the function discharged in Egypt 
by the inundation of the Nile. It would be 
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unfair to one of the first geographical dis- 
coverers of the day here to omit to refer to 
the light thrown, by Sir Samuel Baker, on the 
great problem that vexed the ancient world, 
by his observation of the unexampled rapidity 
of the rainfall, and of the torrents that increase 
the depth of the Atbara by fifty feet in a single 
night,—a phenomenon of greater magnitude 
than even that of the equatorial lake foun- 
tain of the Nile. 

The Cloaca Maxima of Rome; the vaulted 
prick drains of Nimroud and Babylon; the 
ipe drainage discovered in the ruined mounds 


-of Chaldea; the relics of Etruscan art which 


the skill of the Rev. Isaac Taylor enables us 
to attribute, with Sir John Hawkshaw, toa 
people of Turanian blood, or at all events 
of Turanian speech; the fourteen aque- 
ducts that fed the city of Rome, are then 
glanced at in the Address. The Italian 
hydraulic works of the twelfth and succeeding 
centuries ; the magnificent irrigation works of 
the Mogul and other masters of India; the 
native canalization of Feejee; the dykes of 
Holland ; the engineering works designed to 
avert the mischief caused by the Apennine 
and Alpine torrents; the road-making and 
canals of England in the last century, bring 
us down to the dawn of a new era in the 
relation between man and the planet on which 
he dwells. The application of heat as a motive 
power, destined to perform all the drudgery of 
labour, will always be associated as to its 
birth with the name of Watt. The chief in- 
ventors of textile machinery were next named 
by the President, who thus conducted the 
attention to the invention of the steamboat, 
of the railway, and of the electric telegraph. 

Sir John Hawkshaw thus arrives at a 
subject on which he is quite at home. He 
brings before his auditors questions of which 
the solution is of the first importance. First 
of these is the difference between the theoretic 
energy of the heat evolved in the combustion 
of coal, and the actual work performed by the 
best-constructed machinery. He shows that 
while the consumption of fuel, in such vessels 
as the Himalaya, used to be from 5 to 6 lb. 
of fuel per effective horse power, it has been 
reduced to 2 lb. by the use of the compound 
engine; and that this latter figure is eleyen 
times as large as the quantity necessary to 
develope the theoretic energy. The enormous 
disproportion between the consumption of fuel 
at rates of speed not differing by more than 
ten or twelve per cent., to which. Mr. Brassey 
has led us to call attention, is cognate to this 
inquiry. Sir John also referred to Mr. Froude’s 
investigations as to the curves of least resist- 
ance to be employed by the naval architect. 

By the application of automatic systems 
to telegraphy, a speed of transmission of 200 
words a minute has now been attained. The 
transmission by long submarine cables is 
much slower. By the Atlantic Cable it is 
now seventeen words, although twenty-four 
words per minute is possible. In 1858 
two and a half words per minute was the 
speed attained. To obtain our present 
working length of 50,000 miles of cable no 
less than 70,000 miles have been laid. The 
discoveries of Ohm and of Sir William Thom- 
son, as to the resistance offered to transmission 
by length of wire, and the consequent facility 
in detecting the locality of a fault, were justly 
cited as of immense importance. 





In approaching the familiar subject of 
railways it will be interesting to the hosts of 
the British Association for the present year to 
be reminded that it was as a commissioner of 
roads for Bristol that the father of the late Sir 
James M‘Adam first obtained the opportunity 
of introducing his invention into England ; 
and that the use of macadamized roads 
throughout the country was the result of a 
visit which the Pestmaster-General paid in- 
cognito to the Bristol district, in order to 
ascertain for himself why that was the only 
one in England in which the mail was 
not allowed more time in winter than in 
summer. 

Sir John Hawkshaw calls attention to 
the enormous development of national 
wealth due to railways. He shows that 
the dividends earned form but a small 
portion of their economical value. Guarantee 
of interest thus proves, in many instances, 
a great national saving, or rather source of 
earning. The special point on which the Pre- 
sident insisted was the question of safety. He 
furnishes us with a tabular statement of rail- 
way accidents in the United Kingdom from 
1846 to 1873. He tells us that the passenger 
mileage has doubled between 1861 and 1873, 
and that, if the same rate of increase be main- 
tained, the actual traffic of the latter year will 
be doubled by 1885. While the frequency 
of trains has been one-fourth greater in the 
decade ending 1873 than in that ending 1861, 
the proportion of accidents to passengers, from 
causes beyond their own control, has been only 
one-ninth more in the latter than in the former 
period. Sir John, however, thinks that the 
limit of mecbanical improvements in railway 
travelling will be reached before long, and that 
the increase of accidents will then depend on 
the increase of traffic. As it is, there is only 
one passenger injured for every four millions 
of miles travelled. 

The PYesident then referred a second time to 
the pressing question of the economy of fuel, 
and cited the efliciency of Dr. Siemens’s re- 
generative gas-furnace, and the results attained 
by the iron-makers of the Cleveland district. In 
the former case, one ton of steel is melted with 
12 cwt. of small coal, instead of requiring 
24 tons of coke. In the latter a saving of 
45 per cent. has been effected on the propor- 
tion of fuel formerly used. The great waste 
of our domestic consumption is regretted by 
Sir John Hawkshaw. 

The only point indicated in the Address as 
a striking novelty, to which the attention of 
the Association will no doubt be directed, is 
an experiment, by Sir Joseph Whitworth, “to 
limit the travel of the recoil in guns, as far 
as practicable, to the elasticity of the metal.” 
“By attaching the muzzle of the gun to an 
outer casing, through which the force of the 
recoil is carried back to the trunnions, he 
proposes to avail himself of this elasticity to 
the extent of one and a half times the length 
of the gun.” Mechanical men will await with 
interest a further explanation. 

The President concludes with the rough 
estimate of an expenditure, in one genera- 
tion, of the sum of 3,340,000,000/. sterling, 
on engineering works. As the greater 
portion of this large sum consists in the 
item of 3,200,000,0002. on 160,000 miles of 
railway, at 20,000. per mile,—leaving only 
100,000,0002. for sea canals, docks, harbours, 





water and sanitary works, constructed in the 
same period, and 40,000,000/. for 400,000 
miles of telegraph, at 100/. per mile—it ean- 
not be maintained that Sir John Hawkshaw 
has over-stated the case. Perhaps he will not 
object to the single criticism, that he has 
hardly justified the promise to speak om 
‘‘humbler themes” than those on which at 
least some “past Presidents have already 
discoursed.” 








The Abode of Snow : Observations on a Journey 
From Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, 
through the Upper Valleys of the Himdlaya. 
By Andrew Wilson. (Biackwood & Sons.) 

Mr. Witson is already well known to the 
public as the author of one of the most inter- 
esting works relating to the Chinese Empire, 
namely his history of the suppression of the 
Tai-ping Rebellion by the Chinese under CoL 
Gordon. Mr. Wilson’s ‘The Ever-Victorious 
Army’ suddenly brought into European notice 
the skill and fresh vigour of a pen long valued 
at its true estimate in the East. After a dis- 
tinguished literary career in China, Mr. Wilson 
has latterly made Western India his home. 
Counselled, we believe, by his estimable 
father, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, one 
of the oldest and most respected missionaries 
of India, he took a trip through the upper 
valleys of the Himalaya and Kashmir, partly 
for his health’s sake, partly for pleasure, and 
partly, no doubt, with the present book in 
view. Mr. Andrew Wilson is to be congrata 
lated on the result of his arduous and some- 
what romantic excursion. It is our pleasing 
duty to review a work which, as a record 
of travel, is worthy of high praise. ‘The 
Abode of Snow’ will at once win a conspicuous 
place in the favour of the reading public. 
There is not a page in the volume of nearly 
500 pages which will not repay perusal. 
There is an airy freshness about Mr. Wilson's 
style, which seems to hint to the reader, that 
passage after passage was really composed and 
written down whilst the explorer was at his 
favourite height—12,000 feet—above the 
level of the sea, with the immeasurable expanse 
of snowy peaks before him, and beneath his 
feet the shimmering glaciers, which are the 
cradles of the mightiest rivers of India. Mr. 
Wilson’s work, of course, has its faults, aid 
these we may at once allude to and dismiss. 
Here and there, especially in one notable 
instance, where he discourses on the effects on 
the mind of mountain solitudes, he at once 
lays himself open to severe criticism. We 
admire the objective portions of his book; « 
record of travel owes all its chief interest to 
its objective character; but the thirty-sccond 
chapter is painfully subjective. Mr. Wilsor 
fails in giving expression to his semi-religiour 
musings, nearly if not quite as utterly as 
Byron and Moore when they tried to write 
devotional hymns. For instance, let us take 
the very chapter referred to. It occurs in the 
middle of Mr. Wilson's book, and is tofaliy 
unlike any which precedes or follows it. It 
will be sufficient to give the author's owm 
titular epitome :— 

“ Midnight Thoughts.—The Scene at Midnight. 
—Flaming Stars.—[mmensity of the Duiverse.-— 
Snowy Peaks and Starlit Spaces.— Perfection of 
Organic Existence.—Misery of Sentient Life. — 
The Hardwar Tigress.—The African Continent.— 
Opinion of Eastern Sages.—Even Christian Deo- 
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trine.— W ordsworth.—Goethe’s Das Gottliche.— 
John Foster.—Monads.— Practical Conclusion.” 

It is fortunate for Mr. Wilson that the 
above appears in his volume after he has 
thoroughly ingratiated himself with his reader. 
The whole chapter may be cleverly written 
and badly epitomized ; but at the best it is a 
piece of egregious padding. We have one 
other fault to find, a minor one, but one in its 
way almost as striking. Mr. Wilson’s Pre- 
face is a sensational and rather harum-scarum 
introduction to a sober and sterling book. In 
the very first page he alludes to a theory 
which is enough to take away the breath of 
any nervous old woman, Of course we know 
that the theory is no new one, but why should 
Mr. Wilson drag it into his book in the way 
he does? After giving his reason for terming 
his book the ‘ Abode of Snow,’ he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


“The Abode of Snow par excellence is not in the 
Himalaya, or even in the Arctic region, but, set- 
ting Saturn aside, in the Antarctic region. Owing 
to the greater preponderauce of ocean in the 
Southern Hemisphere, the greatest accumulation 
of ice is round the South Pole ; and hence the not 
improbable theory that, when the accumulation 
has reached a certain point, the balance of the 
earth must be suddenly destroyed, and this orb 
shall almost instantaneously turn transversely to 
its axis, moving the great oceans, and so producing 
one of those cyclical catastrophes which, there is 
some reason to believe, have before now interfered 
with the development and the civilization of the 
human race. How such a catastrophe may be, 
and whether, when it occurs, a few just men (and 
it is to be hoped women also) will certainly be left 
in the upper valleys of the Himalaya, I am unable 
to say; but it is well to know that there is an 
elevated and habitable region of the earth which 
is likely to be left undepopulated even by such an 
event as that just alluded to.” 








This is simply flippant. Who ever expected 
Mr. Wilson to be “able to say” what would 
happen if the earth “ instantaneously turned 
transversely to its axis”? 

Once we take the road with Mr. Wilson on 
his Himalayan journey—once we discard his 
weak attempts at being scientifically facetious 
or religiously sentimental—we find ourselves 
in the most agreeable company. His travels 
are not very remarkable ones, but he describes 
all he meets with on his way with inimitable 
spirit. Even when he halts for a dangerous 
moment, whilst a stormy sunset lowers over 
the western precipices, on the crown of a 
glacier a thousand feet higher than the summit 
of Mont Blanc, we feel we should like to be 
at his side, drink in the intoxicating air, 
hazard a running jump over a crevasse, or 
nestle under fluttering canvas in a rift in a 
rock, whilst a snow-blast sweeps wildly by. 
The title Mr. Wilson has chosen for his work 
is a felicitous one. Himilaya—not Himmi- 
léyah as the word is most frequently pro- 
nounced—literally means “The Abode of 
Snow.” (Hima=snow, Alaya = abode, or 
expansive habitation.) Indian antiquities are 
not Mr. Wilson's forte, or he might have given 
us an account of the origin of this poetical 
term. 

The following is a brief epitome of the 
travels, the account of which forms the bulk of 
Mr. Wilson’s volume. Starting from the 
Himalayan Sanitarium Mussoorie (Masuri), he 
proceeded wit Umballa to Simla, and from 








was his first intention to explore. After 
passing through hardships which would have 
daunted many an Alpine tourist, he reached 
the town of Shipki, a Tibetan frontier-city of 
some importance. Here he was met by deter- 
mined opposition, and nothing would induce 
the inhabitants to allow him to proceed into 
Tibet, or even to stay for any length of time 
in Shipkiitself. After trying every manceuvre, 
Mr. Wilson was obliged to turn abruptly west- 
ward towards Kashmir, and he set forth on 
a novel route for that famous valley. He kept 
skirting the northern slopes of the Himalayas, 
at an elevation very rarely under 10,000 feet, 
and thus passed onwards, often traversing re- 
mote valleys and giddy passes never before 
trod by the foot of European. All around 
him was an ever-changing scene, which for 
grandeur could be compared to no other on 
the face of the globe. Now we descend with 
Mr. Wilson into a dark gorge, overhung by 
precipices, and having for its bed a foaming 
torrent, dimly seen through shadows and a 
film of rising spray, or only visible where a 
wild spirt of yellow foam comes suddenly 
gleaming up, immediately after an avalanche 
from an overhanging glacier has shot into the 
waters. Shortly after Mr. Wilson takes us 
along the crisp snow more than 16,000 feet 
above sea-level, and gives us a glimpse of a 
distant giant of the Himalayas towering some 
ten thousand feet higher still. And so on. 
We pass through Lahaul and solitary Zanskar, 


till the broad waters of the Jhelam flash 
before us, and we enter the lovely vale of 
Kashmir. From thence Mr. Wilson continues 


his journey into British territory, and, passing 
through Abottabad and Peshawur, visits the 
Khyber pass and a small part of Afghan 
territory. Such is a general outline of the 
travels, the incidents of which are recorded in 
the book before us. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book is the thirty-fifth, which bears the some- 
what mystical title, “Om mani padme haun.” 
These are the words of the universal prayer of 
those professing the Lama religion. It is 
a prayer which is probably offered up oftener 
than any other, not excepting the Pater 
Noster. For one thing, it is short ; for another, 
it is sweetly vague; for the third, practical 
religion to the followers of the Lama consists 
almost entirely in offering this prayer up inces- 
santly, either from the lips or by purely 
mechanical means. The literal translation of 
the words is as follows : ém—God ; mani—the 
jewel; padmé—in the lotus; hauwn—That’s 
so!* Mr. Wilson rightly says that “the 
simple Tibetans are the most pre-eminently 
praying people on the face of the earth; they 
have praying stones, praying pyramids, praying 
flags flying over every house, praying wheels, 
praying mills, and the universal prayer, Om 
mani padme haun, is never out of their mouths,” 
Koeppen, in his work on the Lama Hierarchy 
and Church, speaks in the following striking 
terms of the four-worded prayer :— 

“ These primitive six syllables which the Lamas 
repeat, form, of all the prayers of the earth, the 
prayer which is most frequently repeated, written, 
printed, and conveniently offered up by mechanical 
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a 
means. They constitute the only prayer which the 
common Mongols and Tibetans know; they are 
the first words which the stammering child learns 
and are the last sighs of the dying. The traveller 
murmurs them upon his journey; the herdsman 
by his flock ; the wife in her daily work; the 
monk in all stages of contemplation ; and they are 
the cries of conflict and triumph. One meets with 
them everywhere, wherever the Lama Church hag 
established itself,—on flags,- rocks, trees, walls, 
stone monuments, utensils, strips of paper, human 
skulls, skeletons, and so forth. They are, accord. 
ing to the meaning of the believer, the essence of 
all religion, of all wisdom and revelation ; they 
are the way of salvation and the entrance to 
holiness.” 

What is the meaning of this Lama formula? 
Many explanations have been given to throw 
light on those simple yet strange words: 
“God! The gem in the lotus! Amen,” 
Some have considered that it is in effect an 
address to the Deity to behold the secret 
precious things of life, and to be merciful to 
the common flower for the sake of the price- 
less jewel at its heart. Others consider that 
the five syllables which follow the sacred 
“Om” are representative charms against certain 
potent evils. Others regard the formula as 
a prayer for the well-being of the six classes 
of creatures,—to wit, human beings, animals, 
evil spirits, souls in heaven, souls in purgatory, 
and souls in hell. For our own part, we con- 
sider these explanations fanciful and far-fetched. 
It is the simple fact that to the great mass of 
ignorant believers in the Lama religion the 
formula means nothing at all. It is a formula 
—that is enough. Usage has made it sacred, 
Its very vagueness is indicative of its super- 
human origin. The common consensus of the 
opinion of saints and sages adjudges the mantra 
(as a Brahmin would call it) to be one which 
has great power over the supreme rulers of 
heaven. But, nevertheless, the formula was 
evidently intended to mean something when it 
was first promulgated. Then what is that 
something? We fancy that the best explana- 
tion is that the words were primarily com- 
posed as an address or invocation to the Deity 
—the Jewel in the heart of the Lotus, Creation. 

But here we must lay down Mr. Wilson’s book, 
although it contains scores of similar themes 
which lure one on to a discussion of the deep 
things of Oriental life. The attention of the 
Royal Geographical Society should be drawn 
to this work, in so far that it is, in part, a 
record of explorations of some of the least 
known Himalayan valleys and passes. 








Roba d'Italia, By C. W. Heckethorn, 2 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) 


Ir anybody is interested in knowing that Mr. 
Heckethorn’s hair is turning very grey ; that 
he once had a black and tan terrier who was 
run over by a “locomotive”; that he has 
suffered very severely from sciatica, and has 
partially recovered from it; or that he has 
vague notions of Italian grammar, and none 
whatever of Italian prosody (this last fact he 
leaves us to gather for ourselves)—in that case 
somebody may feel a satisfaction in reading 
‘Roba d'Italia.’ Other people, of an economical 
turn of mind, will be led to regret that 706 
large octavo pages of handsome paper, together 
with a proportionate quantity of printer’s ink, 
and some elegant covers, have been wasted in 
conveying to the world so very little else that 
it did not know before. Those, lastly, who to 
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a love for Italy join a certain appreciation of 

ood sense and good taste, will be sorry to see 
the name of that country on the cover of 
a book which, for folly and vulgarity, 
beats everything of the kind with which we 
remember to have met. These are grave accu- 
sations, but we are not unprepared to substan- 
tiate them. We have, however, no wish to 
lose our own character as a decent journal, so 
that we cannot even indicate some of the 
passages wherein Mr. Heckethorn sins most 
grossly against all laws of good man- 
ners. Our readers must, therefore, under- 
stand that, in the words of Gibben, “the 
grosser charges are suppressed”; but we are 
willing to abide by their judgment as to 
whether the passages we give are not sufficient 
to prove our case. On p. 101 of the first 
volume we read, “ Among the priest-pilgrims 
(who came to Rome during June of the past 
year) was a Miss Peters, who is described 
as a well-known pilgrim, who has attained her 
seventy-fourth year. Jt seems the old girl has 
preferred making her pilgrimage through life 
alone.’ On p. 177, speaking of Raphael's 
‘Sposalizio,’ the author says, “ What is the 
value of such a fancy picture, and so contrary 
to all traditional reality? Its departure not 
only from nature, but all probability, 2s, to my 
mind, perfectly offensive.” We see that we 
have noted among other passages in the same 
volume one referring to a story about a cat of 
Cardinal Antonelli’s, and another involving a 
bit of bad French, both of which, however, we 
are debarred from quoting: the first, by reason 
of a piece of vulgar profanity, not to say blas- 
phemy, which Mr. Heckethorn appears to 
think witty ; the second, because it occurs in 
the course of a dirty story with which he 
favours us, & propos to Naples flower-girls. So 
we must “look and pass,” advising our readers 
to pass without looking; and go on to what 
strikes us in some ways as a crowning illus- 
tration of Mr. Heckethorn’s way of writing a 
book about Italy. He is at Nice, as many 
people have been before him. Many also, no 
doubt, know the various shifts to which resi- 
dents in that Provencal Brighton are driven 
for amusement; but we venture to say that 
none of them, unless he were a correspondent 
short of intelligence wherewith to amuse the 
readers of his daily paper, would so violate all 
social propriety as Mr. Heckethorn has done 
in narrating the story of a bet made and won 
last winter. It must be remembered that the 
principal actor in the story is an English 
gentleman, alive at this moment. One can 
conceive the satisfaction with which he and 
his friends will read the following humorous 
introduction of his name (which Mr. Hecke- 
thorn gives) :— 

“Mr, —— was brought up to the Church of 
England, and ordained in it; but having no taste 
for that sort of thing, and conscious, probably, that 
his strength lay in his legs, and not in his under- 
standing, he left the Church, and went in for 
pedestrianism, and similarly noble pursuits ; and, 
if we are to judge by the results, the material 
advantages to be derived from having good legs 
are in every way superior to the best preaching 
power.” 

And so on, in a style which makes us almost 
regret that the cow-hide is unknown on this 
side the Atlantic. We anticipate that if ever 
Mr. Heckethorn visits Nice again, Mr. 
will give him some proof of the strength which 
“lies in his legs,” and more especially in the 








extensor muscles thereof. If such a result of 
his smart writing made him publish less, we 
should not regret it. 

To give even Mr. Heckethorn his due, we 
will say that in Venice he appears to have 
visited the curious winding staircase (absurdly 
said by the gondoliers to be older than the 
tower of Pisa, to which it bears a dim resem- 
blance) in the Corte del Maltese. Even the 
omniscient Biideker has, apparently, over- 
looked this, so we are glad of anything that 
may attract the notice of travellers to it. Mr. 
Heckethorn describes it on pp. 21 and 22 of 
his second volume. We are thus particular in 
stating the place, because otherwise readers 
will have to hunt for it through pages of such 
profound observations as “Venice in shape 
somewhat resembles the Isle of Wight, both 
looking like the fish called turbot ; nor is this 
shape inappropriate in an island”; or, “during 
my ten weeks’ stay in Venice, I did indeed 
once see a donkey.” We have always under- 
stood that Venetian mirrors are excellent ; but 
why only once? 








COMIC LITERATURE, 


Rattletrap Rhymes and Tootletum Tales: a 
Book for Big Babies. Craftily composed 
by Ambrose Clarke and C. H. Ross, and 
artfully Embellished by A. Chasemore. 
(Judy Office.) 


THERE seems some probability that the wave 
of comic literature, which a short time ago in- 
vaded our shores from America, has finally 
subsided. For more than half a century we 
had become accustomed to the funny sayings 
of Mrs. Partington. Mrs. Partington, how- 
ever, reached us only in driblets, utilized, as 
they reached us, in the facetious columns of 
country papers, and such publications as the 
London Journaland Family Herald. Nobody 
supposed a whole volume of Mrs. Partington 
would find English readers. And yet, within 
the last decade, we have had a dozen or more 
volumes of what is called “dry,” or American 
humour, every one of which found admirers 
fitting and not few. If the man that says he 
likes dry champagne would pick a pocket, the 
man that confesses to a taste for “dry” 
humour would surely be expected to rob a 
church. The first to court public favour was, 
we believe, Artemus Ward. His book is, for 
the most part, typographical buffoonery, but 
so funny was it considered to spell “two” with 
a numeral, that more than one publisher repro- 
duced the work, and thus stimulated the sale, 
just as rival costermongers stimulate the sale 
of their wares in a quiet street by simultaneous 
howls. Then there came a flood of “dry” 
humour; Orpheus C. Kerr, Petroleum Nasby, 
Titus A. Brick, Josh Billings, and Shoddy 
Z. Jones, are some of the brands we recol- 
lect. For the most part these productions 
were dreary, but, since international copyright 
is not in the most satisfactory state, the pub- 
lishers got their comic wares for nothing and 
could sell them for next to nothing, and thus 
glutted the market. Like “crinoline,” dry 
humour had its day, let us hope never to have 
another. 

The wonder is, not that the productions of 
the gentlemen named should, under the con- 
ditions, have sold as they did, but that the 
gentlemen themselves should have earned 
popularity equal to men who have achieved 





something in literature. Had the authors 
been English, their enlarged anecdote would 
have found place in some comic publication, 
been laughed at during the reading, and 
never been heard of after the next number of 
the periodical appeared. Imported from 
America, and issued under the conditions 
named, it was received in such a way as to 
encourage the “author” to cross the Atlantic 
for the purpose of enjoying his popularity. 

In our most ephemeral publications we con- 
stantly find contributions which exhibit qual- 
ities of wit and humour for which we look in 
vain among the many volumes of “dry” 
humour imported from America, and yet their 
authors do not get, and do not expect, the 
consideration paid to the gentlemen whose 
names appear on the many-coloured covers of 
the little books issued’ by the late Mr. Hotten. 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s ‘ Bab Ballads,’ for instance, 
although only “conceits” in literature, are 
immeasurably superior to any of them. We 
do notsay the volume beforeus by Mr. C. H. Ross 
—for we presume that the joint author, “ Am- 
brose Clarke,” is another pseudonym for “ Ally 
Sloper”—is of enduring value; but we have 
no hesitation in expressing our belief that it 
contains at least as much comic humour as is 
to be found in any of the American publica- 
tions to which we are referring. Contributed 
weekly to Judy, the pieces have all the marks 
of hasty and occasional work. Still, among 
the forty in prose and verse there are several 
of high merit. The “topic” is generally thin 
—some newspaper anecdote or tale generally 
known. The manner, however, is excellent— 
always comic, and frequently flecked with a 
touch of pathos, not imposed upon the story, 
as in Bret Harte’s ‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ 
but inherent. Mr. Ross’s comicalities are, in 
fact, intellectual, and not due to the flow of 
animal spirits. 

We refer the reader to ‘The Man who 
Stared so’ and ‘Aunt Emmeline’ in con- 
firmation of our opinion. ‘The Lunatic 
Porter of Puzzleham Junction’ and ‘Forty 
Shillingsworth,’ the prose narrative of a porter 
who “mixed the nine express with the goods 
train,” and the rhymed story of ‘The Con- 
verted Clown,’ who played his ‘‘ business” 
in a moral way, are, on the other hand, 
purely comic. Mr. Ross is happy in satirizing 
the “upper ten,” as they are supposed to 
be by the “lower million,’ in ‘A Farthings- 
worth’ and ‘A Newspaper Paragraph,’ a 
story of a poor woman whose destination was 
the Convalescent Home, but who fell down 
dead from exhaustion on the road, He 
sings :— 

The sight it gave me pain, 
But then I had to catth the train ; 


I cannot bear to be too late— 
T hate to make the dinner wait, 


‘The Bloomin’ Flower of Rorty Gulch,’ a 
capital parody of Bret Harte, begins thus :— 


It war Bob, war the Bloomin’ Flower, 
They know’d him on Poker Flat ; 

He'd gouged a few down Gilgal way, 
But no one complained o’ that. 

He scored his stiffs on the heft of his knife— 
Forty I’ve heern ’em say ; . 

It might have been more—Bob kept his accounts 
In a loosish sorter way. 


Bob warn’t a angel ter look at, 
And the Bible it warn’t his book ; 

He swore the most oaths that war swor’d in the camp; 
Or blarmedly I am mistook ; 
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Bat he warn’t a outer-out bad ’un, 
And he'd got a heart you could touch ; 
And he never draw’d iron on boy or man 
As didn’t pervoke him much, 


Mr. Chasemore’s illustrations are excellent. 








Eendon Guide : how to get from or to any Part 
6f London or tts Suburbs, Public Building, 
Place of Worship, Exhibition, Institution, 
Place of Amusement, &c. With Times, 
Fares, Prices of Admission, &c., and other 
useful Information. (Stanford.) 


THis title-page is so explicit, that we are 
exempted from describing the contents of a 
beok (with its useful map) which so well 
describes itself. We will just remark, how- 
ever, that while “Places of Amusement” comes 
fast in the above list, the subject with which 
these places are connected comes first in the 
€inide. They are evidently considered of the 
greatest importance, after the business of the 
day is over: Panem et Circenses! Having 
dined, let us go to the play! } 

The opening list enumerates the Various 
theatres and other places which are supposed, 
eften foolishly, to add to the pleasures of life. 
Yoware told how to get there, what that getting 
thither will cost, and at what time the doors 
are opened tothe public. The first thing that 
strikes us here is that the list might be &X- 
tended. We question, Penny Gaffs included, 
whether there are less than fifty “ play-houses” 
im London, which nightly invite, by licence, or 
welcome without it, the portions of our three 
millions and a half that are in want of being 
amused. Nevertheless, the selection made in 
these pages is not illiberal. It extends from 
the Royal Italian Opera, where the highest 
price for the admission of a single person is 
a guines, down to the Bower, in the New 
ut, Lambeth Marsh, where a patron of the 
drama may have a good deal of thrilling 
tragedy for a penny. We may add, that even 
the high-paying opera-goer may experience a 
novel sensation during an evening at the Bower. 
The play itself is a marvellous thing; but the 
aadience is more wonderful still. No opera 
audience is so likely to win as much observa- 
tion from him. In look, language, and manner, 
they seem to belong to an unknown nationality. 
The whole house has such a hatred for the 
dramatic villains, such execration for the 
tempters of humble innocence, as to leave no 
shadow of doubt that the men are all brave, 
and the women all virtuous. A student of 
human nature, if he be tender-hearted, will be 
much gratified at one portion of the evening’s 
perfermance at some of the humble water- 
side theatres, on the part of the audience. 
Generally, there are nearly as many babies as 
women; and the performance to which we 
allude takes place when the women clap half- 
a-pint of porter to their lips with one hand, 
and the baby to the maternal bosom with the 
ether. You never see anything like this at 
the Royal Italian Opera ! 

Next to the words “Opera House, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre (Haymarket),” is the in- 
timation “Closed at present.” The fact is 
that the new house has never been opened, 
except for the performances of the two gentle- 
sen. from Chicago, Messrs. Moody and Sankey; 
and if it ever should open, which is not likely, 
we do not expect that we shall see again the 
old times, when “the Opera” was an institu- 
tiom, and not a common-place theatre as it has 





since become, where the company (on both 
sides of the curtain) is less distingué than of 
old, the prices twice as high, and the voices 
not half as good. In some cases, change has 
brought improvement. Before enterprise picked 
up the old theatre in Tottenham Street out of 
the mud and annexed it to fashion, it was a 
place compared with which Thespis would 
have accounted his cart a palace. A man who, 
regardless of expense, had paid his sixpence, 
half-price to the boxes, had, however, his 
money’s worth, as he got in at the tail end of 
a melodrama, and heard a young fellow, who 
had just dropped the cloak which did not dis- 
guise him, exclaim, “I am ’Enry the Shammy 
"Unter !” 

But this sort of thing is still to be heard in 
some of our Music Halls, where an alarmingly 
flashy “gent” will sometimes startle the ear 
with a song referring to incidents witnessed 
by him as he was “ Goin’ up ’Oburn IIL.” 
There are also other matters worthy of note 
connected with these halls of song, They 
have abolished the Saturday musical after- 
dinners upstairs at the Coal-Hole, which were 
for years a pure delight ; and they have given 
us something far less pleasant. Fountain 
Court is no longer trodden by melodious 
vocalists. The social suppers at Evans’s are, 
perhaps, as social as ever; but the snug old 
room has expanded into a theatre, and Paddy 
Green has emigrated to the meadows of 
Asphodel. The Sols Arms no longer re- 
echoes the weekly songs of vocal artists, whom 
you might once hear humming them as they 
wended, light of heart after a week’s labour, 
along the Hampstead Road. As for Offley’s, 
where Edmund Kean would sing “ Farewell, 
my trim-built wherry,” and where he and his 
song were talked of for years after he had 
inherited the great silence, old boys look at 
the site in Henrietta Street, and think of the 
time when comic glees and moral reflections 
occupied them at the same moment, at least 
on those warm summer evenings when they 
sat at the open window, their ear attending to 
some joyous glee, and their eye resting 
abstractedly on the very unlively churchyard 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden. 

The compiler of this Guide says of the 
Hanover Square Concert Rooms that “ they 
are about to be given up,” whereas they have 
been swept off the face of the earth, anda 
new club-house has risen on their site. We 
record this with grief, for; as rooms for vocal 
music especially, they never were and never 
will be equalled. The most whispered note 
reached the most distant ear. In instrumental 
music it was the same; the finest sound that 
trembled on the chord thrilled the heart of the 
farthest away listener. They are gone, those 
precious, dear delights; and what have we 
in exchange for them? Singers and instru- 
mentalists half inaudible (unless they are 
numbered by hundreds) in the immensity 
of space, and, in the winter season, some- 
times half, or more than half, invisible through 
fog. No man with a heart sensible to music, and 
a memory of the glory of the old days in Sir 
John Gallini’s rooms, can pass the site without 
a shadow of sadness falling on his spirit. 

We observe that the Grecian is described 
as a theatre only. This is something short of 
its merits. Mr. Conquest’s establishment com- 
bines theatre, public garden, ball-room, and 
tavern; all are on a gigantic scale, and 








perhaps there is no theatre existing which 
has such a maze of extensive machinery 
beneath the stage as the Grecian. This seryeg 
for those wonderful leaps into the air, and as 
wonderful disappearances and descents, with 
which Mr. Conquest delights and terrifies the 
spectators. Indeed, as one looks at this com- 
plicated mass of springs and traps, which is 
sometimes permitted, and as one understands 
at once that the least delay or the least over- 
haste in those who have the management of 
them might lead to grievous injury, perhaps to 
the loss of life of the performer, Mr. Conquest 
then inspires that sort of interest which Van 
Amburgh did when people looked to his being 
swallowed by one of his own lions; but the 
former gentleman, who is a true artist in his 
own line, has a calm self-reliance which Blondin 
might envy, anda grace, even under danger, 
that might win an approving smile from Lulu. 

Just as there is a wide difference between 
the Italian Opera houses and the Bower in 
Lambeth Marsh, so is there between the 
Grecian and the Halls of Entertainment in 
the neighbourhood of barracks. The philo- 
sopher who studies human nature in both 
places cannot fail to be struck by it. At the 
Grecian and at the more humble suburban 
houses, there is a pleasant sort of gallantry on 
the part of the men. Husbands or lovers, 
they are liberal to the women and children. 
In the military districts there is nothing of 
the sort. When Mars sits down with Venus, 
he expects her to pay for everything. This 
is invariable; and it is said that when the 
warrior puts his hand into his own pocket, it 
is for cash which the “young woman” had 
previously supplied to save appearances ! 

We note one omission in the list, the Caven- 
dish Music Rooms, in Mortimer Street. Colum- 
bia Market, weareinformed, is “going to be used 
to popularize Australian meat by cheap diners 
for the people” ; and we read at the Duke of 
York’s Column, “ Ascent now closed.” This, 
in its way, is an epigram ; the authorities, 
having made a cage at the top to prevent 
people jumping down, now lock the doors to 
prevent people going up. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Which Shall It Be ? 

(Bentley & Son.) 

Miss Beaz’s heroine is the orphan child, 
half French, half English, of a ruined gambler. 
On the death of her father, she is sent under 
the care of a Sister of Mercy to one Sir 
Gilbert Oreburn, her late father’s friend, and 
the near neighbour of his brother, General 
Arlington. This General is a malevolent and 
rather ferocious person, who has dealt hard 
measure to his brother during his life, and is 
little inclined to take charge of an unknown 
niece on Sir Gilbert’s recommendation. Be- 
sides an ancient grudge subsisting between 
these gentlemen, which their business relations 
as mortgagor and mortgagee do not tend to 
mollify, the character of Fay, whose furious 
temper and untutored manners are almost too 
much even for the nonchalant Sir Gilbert, 
forms an additional obstacle to her reception. 
So she remains for some years a thorn in the 
side of all parties, protected by the Oreburns 
to their own loss, and to the infinite annoyance 
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of their irascible neighbour. In the mean time, 
that magnate buys up every mortgage on Sir 
Gilbert’s encumbered property, and endeavours 
to use his advantage to get Fay removed, and 
to marry the eldest daughter of his debtor. 
Time of course produces a remedy for these 
woes: Elinor escapes the ogreish embraces of 
the General; Fay converts him and becomes 
his heiress, on proving her legitimacy, and the 
distinction of her maternal parentage; and, 
by a natural process, Gilbert Oreburn the 
younger, marrying Fay, re-unites all the 
ancient possessions of his family. Such is an 
outline of the tale, which affords but little 
scope for criticism. Fay’s broken English is 
good; but we have a little too much of it, 
and must confess to getting more often angry 
with her than sympathetic. Aimée is a 
morbid sort of devotee, who tries our patience. 
Sir Gilbert’s lackadaisical style and would-be 
funny conversation are intolerable, though the 
bore is not an unknown species in actual life. 
On the whole, the characters are fairly marked, 
though none of them very much worth the 
pains of marking. 

Miss Madeline Digby, hard pressed by the 
vulgarity of one set of relations, and dis- 
appointed by the impecuniosity of another, is 
sorely tempted to become the mistress, to use 
unvarnished terms, of a fascinating nobleman. 
Whether she shall be this, or the wife of an 
honest man of the middle sort, is the problem 
which she has to work out for the edification 
of the reader. Virtue triumphs, but by a short 
hair's breadth. It requires an outrage in a 
railway carriage, and an unexpected reinforce- 
ment of fortune, to keep the heroine straight 
in the paths of rectitude. Madeline’s history 
as a governess, and afterwards as a teacher 
of music by the day, is detailed with as much 
circumstantiality as the rather commonplace 
topic admits of. The moral of the story is 
doubtful, and the characters involved some- 
what colourless. But Miss Foster, the hard- 
driven but affectionate “‘companion,” is not 
badly drawn; and the French experiences of 
the heroine, under the tutelage of Madame de 
Fontarce, bear marks of local knowledge. 
Extremely painstaking detail and careful 
writing redeem a moderately successful plot 
from absolute mediocrity. “ The O’Keefe” is 
good, and sketched con amore. 
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“MY LADY SINGS.” 
ALL through the day, O happy thrush ! 
I hear thy music’s torrent-gush ; 
Then comes the blackbird’s mellower lute, 
And merrily when both are mute 
The robin sings : 

But when the blue turns golden-pale, 
Hist! there’s a strange impassioned tale 
Told by the Daulian nightingale 

With dusky wings. 
O magic music, linger still ! 
Echo from the furze-clad hill 
Tosses back with semblance fine 
The dreamy ecstasy divine, 

And ether rings: 
But lo, through windows open wide 
To catch the breath of eventide, 
Comes lovelier sound than aught beside— 

My lady sings. 

Mortimer CoLtins. 








SONNETS FOR PICTURES. 
(ITALIAN AND ENGLISH ) 
PROSERPINA. 

Lunar 2 la luce che in st questo muro 
Rifrange appena, un breve istante scorta 
Del rio palazzo alla soprana porta: 

Lungi quei fiori d’ Enna, O lido oscuro, 

Dal frutto tuo fatal che omai m’? duro : 
Lungi quel cielo dal tartareo manto 
Che qui mi cuopre : e lungi ahi lungi abi quanto 

Le notti che sar&dn dai di che furo, 


Lungi da me mi sento ; e ognor sognando 
Cerco e ricerco, e resto ascoltatrice ; 
E qualche cuore a qualche anima dice,— 
(Di cui mi giunge il suon da quando in quando, 
Continuamente insieme sospirando, )— 
“Ohime per te, Proserpina infelice !” 


PROSERPINA. 

AFar away the light that brings cold cheer 
Unto this wall,—one instant and no more 
Admitted at my distant palace-door : 

Afar the flowers of Enna from this drear 


Cold fruit, which, tasted once, must thrall me here : 


Afar those skies from this Tartarean grey 
That chills me: and afar, how far away, 
The nights that shall be from the days that were, 


Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing 
Strange ways in thought, and listen for a sign : 
And still some heart unto some soul doth pine,— 

(Whose sounds mine inner sense is fain to bring, 

Continually together murmuring),— 

“‘ Woe’s me for thee, unhappy Proserpine !” 


LA BELLA MANO, 

O BELLA Mano, che ti lavi e piaci 

In quel medesmo tuo puro elemento 

Donde la Dea dell’ amoroso avvento 
Nacque (e dall’ onda s’ infuocar le faci 
Di mille inispegnibili fornaci) :-— 

Come a Venere a te Il’ oro e |’ argento 

Offron gli Amori ; e ognun riguarda attento 
Quel labbro, sponda, ahime! di voce e baci. 


Con dolce modo dove onor t’ invii 
Vattene adorna, e porta insiem fra tante 
Di Venere e di vergine sembiante ; 
Umilemente in luoghi onesti e pii 
Bianca e soave ognora ; infin che sii, 
O Mano, mansueta in man d’amante, 


° LA BELLA MANO. 
O LovELy hand, that thy sweet self dost lave 
In that thy pure and proper element 
Whence erst the Lady of Love’s high advent 





Was born, and endless fires sprang from the wave ;— 
Even as her Loves to her their offerings gave, 
For thee the jewelled gifts they bear; while each 
Looks to those lips, of music-measured speech 
The fount, and of more bliss than man may crave. 


In royal wise ring-girt and bracelet spann’d, 
A flower of Venus’ own virginity, 

Go shine among thy sisterly sweet band ; 
In maiden-minded converse delicately 
Evermore white and soft; until thou be, 

O hand, heart-handsel'd in a lover’s hand. 


Dante G. Rossetti. 








WILLIAM SMITH WILLIAMS. 

WE have to record the death, at Twickenham, 
on Saturday last, of Mr. William Smith Williams, 
aged seventy-five, for many years the literary member 
of the staff of Messrs, Smith, Elder & Co. On read- 
ing this announcement many will feel that they 
have lost a most agreeable and valued friend, and 
a real feeling of sorrow will be felt by a wide 
literary circle; for in the course of his duties 
Mr. Williams was necessarily brought into imme- 
diate relations with very many of the literary 
celebrities of his time, and his welJ-known 
gentleman-like and engaging manner and obliging 
disposition endeared him to all who had dealings 
with him. His literary taste was excellent, and 
he had great powers of discerament. His jadg- 
ment and his opinion regarding works were very 
highly valued, more especially by young authors. 
In his earlier years, Mr. Williams was a frequent 
contributor, on literary, artistic, and theatrical 
matters, to the Athenewm, Spectator, Examiner, 
and other papers. We believe the popular volume, 
selections from Mr. Ruskin’s works, was compiled 
by him. To readers of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of 
Charlotte Bronté’ (though they may not have had 
the advantage of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Williams) his name will be familiar, and 
they will call to mind that it was owing to his 
discernment that the famous story, ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
appeared with the imprint of “Smith, Elder & 
Co.” They will also remember how Mr. Wil- 
liams’s genuine courtesy and kindly attention 
endeared him to the Bronté family, as is shown by 
the numerous letters which Mrs. Gaskell included 
in her memoir, from which it is clear that the 
gifted author of ‘Jane Eyre’ placed herself 
much under the advice of Mr. Williams. She 
wrote, December 10th, 1847, ‘I am truly glad to 
hear from Mr. Williams: he was my first favour- 
able critic; he first gave me encouragement to 
persevere as an author ; consequently, I naturally 
respect him, and feel grateful to him.” And 
writing to Mr. Williams himself, November 6th, 
1852, “ Thanking you again for the clearness and 
fullness with which you have responded to my 
request for a statement of impressions.” The 
whole story is too well known for it to be needfal 
to do more than just remind our readers, that the 
kind smile and gentle manner which, up to within 
a few days since, has charmed all who had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Williams, was the same 
that nearly thirty years ago won the, at first re- 
luctant, confidence of the timid Bronté Sisters. 
The funeral took place on last Thursday at 
Kensal Green, in the presence of many who de- 
sired to pay a last tribute of respect to a worthy 
man. 








THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A pocument has lately appeared, entitled ‘ List 
of the Trustees,’ &c., of the British Museum, and 
giving details of the official standing, salary, and 
date of appointment of each person belonging to the 
staff of the great reservoir of learning in Blooms- 
bury. It is an extremely curious publication, and 
even superficial study reveals one of the sources 
of that bitterness and profound discontent which 
make the Museum a sort of cage, containing what 
is by no means a “happy family.” The staff is 
much more numerous than folks suppose, for its 
muster-roll is equal to that of an English cavalry 
regiment, say a little over three hundred men. 
The office of the Principal Librarian and Secretary 
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comprises that distinguished gentleman,—for Mr. 
Winter Jones is both in one,—with 1,200/. a year 
salary, an Assistant Secretary, and an Accountant. 
With these officials are four Senior Assistants, 
five Junior Assistants, and an Attendant. One 
of the Senior Assistants gets 80/.a year additional 
to his proper 400/. for acting as Private Secretary 
to Mr. Winter Jones, who also has an Assistant 
Secretary besides, at 500/. per annum. The 
salaries of the officers in this department range 
from the above to the 100/. per annum of Mr, 
C.'E. Fagan. The Department of Printed Books, 
lately headed by Mr. Rye (appointed June, 1838), at 
600. a year, comprises Messrs, Bullen, Porter, and 
Roy (January, ’38, March, ’46, April, ’41), at 450/. 
each. Also eight Senior Assistants, Upper Sec- 
tion, comprising Messrs. Garnett (1851), R. Mar- 
tineau (57), Dr. Haas (66); Senior Assistants, 
Lower Section, twenty in all, with salaries ranging 
from 3401. to 2001., and appointments dating from 
1835 to 1873. The positions of Mr. Bullen and 
Mr. Garnett have been lately altered by the 
retirement of Mr. Rye. There appears to be no 
connexion between the amounts of the salaries 
and the dates of the appointments in the 
British Museum. According to this “ List,” 
Mr. Louis Alexander Fagan, recently chosen 
to act as Assistant Keeper in the Print Room, 
dates from September, 1869; in January, 1870, 
he became Senior Assistant, Lower Section: as 
such he now receives 215/. per annum ; in February 
last an extra 100/. is bestowed, thus making 
his income 315/., while Mr. George Smith, of 
“Nineveh,” gets 215/. on an appointment officially 
equal to, and nearly coevai to, that of Mr. Fagan. 
Mr. Major, the able Keeper of Maps, who entered 
the Museum in 1844, had, when the Report ap- 
peared, only 500]. a year; Mr. H. Woodward, 
4001.; Mr. R. Martineau, although he has been 
nearly twenty years in the public service, 3801; 
Mr. Maskelyne, Keeper of Minerals (1857), has 
5001.; Mr. Carruthers (1859), the same; Dr. Birch 
og the same ; Mr. C. T. Newton (1861), 6001.; 

r. B, V. Head, Assistant Keeper of Coins (1864), 
4501.; Mr. Reid, Keeper of Prints (1866), 500/.; 
and, stranger than all, Mr. Fagan’s appointment of 
1869 is two years younger than that of his col- 
league in the same department, Mr. F. M. Dono- 
ghue, who has only 170/. a year, or not much more 
than half the pay of his junior in office, who has 
been put over his head. 

There are fifteen Junior Assistants, thirty First 
Class Attendants, and twenty-four Second Class 
Attendants in the Department of Printed Books, 
at, as to the first category, salaries ranging from 
180]. to 1001., and services dating from 1849 to 
1873 ; of the second category, the salaries range 
from 1201. to 1151; the third category comprises 
men paid from 100/. to 601. a year, and services 
dating from 1860 to 1874. The Map Department 
consists of a Keeper, two Assistants, and three 
Attendants. The Department of MSS. is managed 
by a Keeper proper, Mr. Bond (1838); the Keeper 
of Oriental MSS., Mr. Rieu (1847) ; an Assistant 
Keeper, and three Senior Assistants, Upper Sec- 
tion, including Mr. Ward (1849) at 400/.: thus, 
after twenty-six years’ service, he obtains 75/. per 
annum more than Mr. L. A. Fagan, of one-fifth 
of that period. Also Senior Assistants, Lower 
Section, including Mr. R. Sims at 225/, (1841), a 
Junior Assistant, five First Class Attendants, and 
seven of the Second Class, The Reading-Room 
service is performed by five First Class and nine 
Second Class Attendants. 

The Departments of Natural History arem aaged 
by Prof. Owen, Superintendent, 800/. (1856); Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, 2451. (1861); Dr. Giinther, 
Keeper of Zoological Department, 600/. (1862) ; 
an Assistant Keeper, 450/.; three Senior and two 
Junior Assistants, five First Class and six Second 
Class Attendants. The Geological Department 
has a Keeper, 6001. (1843); a Senior Assistant, 
4001. (1858); a Junior Assistant, 1201. (1872); 
three First and three Second Class Attendants. 
The Mineralogical Department has a Keeper, 500/. 
(1857); a Senior and a Junior Assistant,—the latter 
entered the Museum in 1858, and receives 180I., 





after eighteen years’ service — here is a lucky 
“ officer” !—two Second Class Attendants. The 
Botanical Department has a Keeper at 500/. 
(1859), two Senior Assistants, one First Class and 
two Second Class Attendants. 

The Department of Oriental Antiquities is led 
by Dr. Birch, with Mr. G. Smith as his Assistant. 
The Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
is similarly furnished with Mr. C. T. Newton and 
Mr. A. S. Murray. The Department of Coins has 
a Keeper, an Assistant Keeper, and four Assistants, 
including Mr. Ffister, who entered the service a 
quarter of a century since, and has attained to 
400], a year. The Department of British Anti- 
quities has a Keeper, Mr. A. W. Franks, 6001. 
(1851), and one Junior Assistant. The four De- 
partments of Antiquities divide the services of 
eight First Class and twenty Second Class 
Attendants. 

The Department of Prints comprises a Keeper, 
a Senior Assistant, Mr. L. A. Fagan, who is also 
Acting Assistant Keeper, a Junior Assistant, one 
First Class and two Second Class Attendants. 

Besides these, the staff of the “ House” consists 
of a Messenger and an Assistant Messenger (these 
are probably the resplendent personages whom one 
encounters in the hall); two Second Class Atten- 
dants, a Chief Fireman, three Firemen, a Locksmith, 
a Plumber, a Glazier, seven Gate Keepers and 
Watchmen, three Ladies’ Attendants, who lie perdu 
somewhere, four Housemaids, twenty Labourers, 
five Window Cleaners, two Newspaper Boy Sorters, 
so called, yet surely the title is a strange one, as 
it infers that Mr. Winter Jones has a collection of 
newspaper boys, the elements of which the said 
gentlemen are engaged in “ sorting.” 

The staff of the Museum concludes with a Clerk 
of the Works, a Time-Keeper, an Inspector of 
Police, a Sergeant and twelve Constables, a Super- 
intendent of Fire Engines, a Superintendent of 
Warming and Ventilation, his Assistant, Foreman, 
and six Stokers. All told, the staff consists of 
three hundred and twenty-six individuals. 








JOHN CHURCHILL. 


In the obituary lists of the present month 
appears the name of John Churchill, the well- 
known publisher, who must not be permitted to 
pass away without some short notice of his cha- 
racter and career. 

His personal history is soon told. He was of 
Dorsetshire extraction, the son of a dissenting 
minister of some position and influence. Educated 
at the old Grammar School of Henley-on-Thames, 
he was brought to London at the early age of 
fifteen, after the custom of those days, to be 
apprenticed to a surgeon. Fate, however, threw 
him into a different groove, so that, instead of 
being the colleague of Liston and Bransby Cooper, 
he became the publisher of their works. He hap- 
pened, on his arrival in London, to be an inmate 
in the family of Mr. Cox, the engraver of the 
plates of some of Sir Astley Cooper's great sur- 
gical works, who had established a publishing and 
bookselling house in the vicinity of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, much frequented by the medical lecturers 
and students. His glimpse of the life of a book- 
seller induced him to prefer it to that of a surgeon 
apothecary, so he was bound apprentice to Mr. 
Cox. At the expiration of the term of his inden- 
tures he was employed in the establishment of 
Messrs. Longmans, and thus acquired a knowledge 
of business on a large scale. In the course of a 
few years we find him married, and the purchaser 
of a medical bookshop, carried on for more than 
half a century by John Callow in Princes Street, 
Leicester Square, Then, as his business extended 
itself, and one new book after another was issued 
from his counting-house, he first removed to 
larger premises in Princes Street, then established 
himself in New Burlington Street as a publisher 
pur sang, built a house at Wimbledon, became a 
county magistrate, and continued to flourish in 
wealth and reputation till the time drew near 
when he must undergo the fate alike of the 
purest author and of the most opulent publisher. 









Heart disease and gout troubled his later years, 
and compelled him to resign his business in favoup 
of his sons. His last days were spent at Tonbridge 
Wells, and there he expired on the 4th of August, 
having all but completed seventy-four years. 

It is not difficult in Mr. Churchill’s career tg 
trace the steps by which the lad of fifteen, who. 
comes to town from a country grammar school, 

radually “makes his fortune,” as the vulgar say, 

hat we call “fortune” did very much for him, 
but chiefly in the way of surrounding him with, 
persons of good taste, of eminence in their re 
spective walks of literature, whose acquaintance 
he had the good sense to cultivate. It is no smal} 
test of his natural abilities and personal de- 
meanour that wherever he went he seems to have 
made friends. Very early in life he formed an 
intimacy with such persons as Jane and Anna 
Maria Porter, and their brother, Sir Robert Ker 
Porter. Fifty years ago the sisters Jane and Anna. 
Maria Porter were in the enjoyment of fame and 
popularity, such as have befallen few novelists 
before or since. At their house Churchill became 
intimate with other authors whose fame is now 
somewhat dimmed by envious Time — Agnes. 
Strickland, Letitia E. Landon, better known as. 
L. E. L., Miss Benyon, and others. Such friend- 
ships are of good augury for the future of a young 
man; but the foundation of Churchill’s fortune 
was the fact that at Cox’s shop in the Borough he 
became known to, and liked by, all the medica} 
celebrities of the Borough schools, Sir Astley 
Cooper and his nephew Bransby, Travers, Green, 
South, Coulson, Blundell, Babington ; and Sir 
Astley, of whose name and fame the world was. 
full for many a year, was one of the first clients 
who employed Churchill as a publisher, and en- 
trusted to him the bringing out of his latest sur- 
gical treatise. 

One characteristic of Churchill, as of other suc- 
cessful men, was this, whatever he had to do he 
did it well, and gave due attention to those parts. 
of his business which seem less inviting and 
dignified. Thus the earlier medical booksellers, 
such as Callow, whose business Churchill pur- 
chased, not only published, but sold in retail, and 
their shops supplied the place of clubs to the 
customers. There was a back-parlour with a good 
fire, and a table supplied with all the newspapers: 
and periodicals of the time, and many a prac- 
titioner, supposed to be visiting a long round of 
patients which detained him till a late dinner- 
hour, really spent part of his afternoon 
in gossiping in Princes Street, and skimming 
the cream of general politics and medi 
scandal, Besides a medical circulating library 
which was attached to the business, there was 
an old book department, and into this, a love 
for which is a true mark of gentlemanly and 
scholarly instincts, Churchill threw all his energies. 
He would go any distance to attend the sale of a medi- 
cal library of repute, became noted for his stock of 
black letter and Aldine editions of the fathers of 
physic, and when he sold them felt, as he said, 
all the pangs of parting with a dearly-loved friend. 
One good step leads to another. It was the 
repute of the old and scarce surgical treatises: 
which brought, in the year 1835, a hithertounknown 
customer to the shop in Princes Street. Churchill 
spoke of him as an imposing-looking man in a 
well-appointed equipage ; evidently a great sur- 
geon, but one whom Churchill did not know. It 
must be Liston, he thought, and Liston it was,. 
newly arrived from Edinburgh, and very soon did 
Churchill, with the true alacrity of a man of 
genius, propose to Liston to write a new surgi 
work, After some delay the great surgeon consented, 
and wrote the well-known ‘Operative Surgery, 

ublished in 8vo. in 1837, with illustrations b 

g. Like Fergusson’s surgical treatise, whi 
succeeded, it was not so much a system of the 
whole art as the cream and sum ‘of the author's 
experience and special modes of treatment. The 
acquaintance formed over the counter in Churchill's 
shop led to a life-long intimacy, and Churchil} 
was amongst the last few visitors before Liston’s 
death. He described him as full of the sense of 
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former life and vigour, and struggling vainly with 


the inroads of a mortal disease which had attacked 
him ina most vital part. “I shall disappoint them 

; I shall be out at a consultation to-morrow !” 
were the farewell words of the great surgeon to 
his publisher two days before he died. 

Another noteworthy point in Churchill’s career 
was the fact that, in undertaking the costly 
gesponsibility of accepting a work for publication, 
he trusted to no referee, but relied on his own 
judgment ; and he had carefully qualified himself 
for forming a judgment. As his clients and 
business were medical, he made himself familiar 
with the state of medical science, attended scien- 
tific Societies, and marked the rising men whom 
he determined to propose books to. 

This brings us to the leading feature of his 
jife—his work as a publisher. Now, as we need 
hardly tell our readers, a publisher has many 
functions. He may be merely the business- 
gehicle, or medium by which a book is brought 
into the market, at the cost and will of the author; 
or a publisher may purchase the copyright of 
books brought to him; but there is bi her 
function still, and that is when the publisher, 
from his knowledge of the science and its cultiva- 
tion sees a want, suggests the kind of work likely 
to fulfil that want, and is able to put his finger on 
the man who has leisure and talent sufficient to 
write it. This last was Churchill’s forte. Of 
course, he was widely known as the publisher of 
many works which his great repute induced their 
authors to commit to him, as the ‘ Vestiges of 
Creation’; but his best books were, in a sense, 
his own children, or, in plain words, his own 
suggestions. Such were Liston’s ‘Operative 
Surgery,’ and Fergusson’s; such was mus 
Wilson’s ‘Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum,’ a book in 
qwhich the publisher tested his own principle, 
that to make a book pay, the class of readers it is 
adapted to must be large—(all students, ¢. g., must 
have books, practitioners may do as they like), 
—the getting-up and illustrations attractive, 
and the profit be sought in numerous editions— 
content if the first pay the outlay for the illustra- 
tions. Fownes’s ‘ Manual of Chemistry’ was pro- 
posed by the publisher to a young lecturer, then 
unknown; Golding Bird’s ‘Manual of Natural 
Philosophy’ came into being because Churchill 
was present one evening at the Westminster 
Medical Society when the young and almost 
anknown physician astonished the meeting by 
his grasp of the subject and his fluency in debate. 

Amongst the numerous books whose repeated 
editions reflect credit on authors and publisher 
alike, we must mention Carpenter's ‘ Physiology,’ 
Carpenter’s ‘Microscope and its Revelations,’ 
Fownes’s ‘Chemistry,’ Bird and Brooke’s ‘ Natural 
Philosophy,’ Wilson’s ‘ Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum,’ 
Liston’s ‘Surgery,’ Fergusson’s ‘Surgery,’ Rams- 
‘botham’s ‘ Obstetrics,’ Royle’s ‘ Materia Medica, 
Taylor’s ‘Medical Jurisprudence,’ Bentley’s 
‘Botany,’ Parkes ‘On Hygiene.’ 

It will suffice for us if we have sketched the 
various modes by which this handsome, genial, 
keen-witted publisher was able to pass from one 
step of success to another, and to create for him- 
self a fortune and position. 








SALE, 

Messrs. Sorueny, Witkinson & Hopee sold, 
last week, the libraries of the late George Ormerod, 
Esq., the author of the ‘ History of Cheshire,’ and 
of his son, the Rev. Thomas J. Ormerod, late Arch- 
deacon of Suffolk. From amongst many important 
works we select the following : Dodsley’s Annual 
Register, from 1785 to 1792, with indices, 121. 5s. 
—Archeologia Cambrensis, a record of the anti- 
quities of Wales, and the Journal of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, 1846-74, 251. 10s,— 
The Archeological Journal from 1844-74, 121. 15s. 
—Bloomfield and Parkin’s History of the County 
of Norfolk, 13/.— Britton’s Architectural Anti- 
quities of Great Britain, 10]. 10s. ; Cathedral and 
other Churches, by the same author, 151, 153.— 
Atkyns’s Ancient and Present State of Gloucester- 
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shire, 111. 5s.—Baker’s History and Antiquities of 
the County of Northampton, 9/. 2s, 6d.—Bigland’s 


Collections relative to the County of Gloucester, 
8l. 17s. 6d.— Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
ides Althorpiana, 17]. 12s. 6d.; Bibliographical 
Decameron, by the same, 14/. 5s.—Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in France and 
Germany, 131. 17s. 6d,—The Edinburgh Review 
from 1802 to 1868, 12/. 5s—English Historical 
Society’s Publications, 1838 to 1856, 91.—Eyton’s 
Antiquities of Shropshire, 22/.—The Gentleman’s 

ine from 1731 to 1868, 31/. 10s.—The Chet- 
ham Society’s Publications, 1844 to 1874, 261. 15s. 
—Chronicles of England by Arnold, Fabyan, Graf- 
ton, Hall, Hardyng, Hollinshed and Rastell; Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles of England, France, and adjoining 
Countries, and Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 241. 10s.— 
Churchyard’s Worthiness of Wales (in verse), 40J. 
—Drake’s Eboracum, or History and Antiquities 
of York, 131. 5s—Dugdale’s Antiquities of War- 
wickshire, with plates by Hollar, 14/. 10s.—Leyces- 
ter and Mainwaring’s Controversial Tracts respect- 
ing the Legitimacy of Amicia, Daughter of Hugh 
Clivelock, Earl of Chester, 30/.—Hakluyt’s Collec- 
tion of the Early Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries 
of the English Nation, 16/. 15s.—Hoare’s History 
of Ancient Wiltshire, 201. 10s.—Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana, 111. 2s. 6d.—King’s Description of the 
County Palatine of Chester, 11/—Meyrick’s Criti- 
cal Enquiry into Antient Armour, 81. 17s. 6d.— 
Nash’s Collections for the History of Worcester- 
shire, 187, 15s.—Ordnance Survey of England and 
Wales, with index, 1840-60, 101. 10s.—The Percy 
Society Publications of English Poetry, &., of the 
Middle Ages, 27]. 15s—Roby’s Traditions of 
Lancashire, 131. 15s.—Scott’s Abbotsford Edition 
of the Waverley Novels, 201. 5s. The Shakespeare 
Society’s Publications, 1841-54, 111. 5s,—Wilkin- 
son’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, 81. 10s—Willis’s History of the Mitred 
Parliamentary Abbeys and Conventual Cathedral 
Churches, 91.—Lord Somers’s Collection of Scarce 
and Valuable Tracts, 1809-15, 161.—Shaw’s His- 
tory of Staffordshire, 217. 15s.—Vincent’s Dis- 
coveries of Errours in the First Edition of the 
Catalogue of Nobility, with Manuscript Additions 
by the famous Randle Holmes, 121. 5s,—Whit- 
taker’s History of Richmondshire, with proofs of 
the views by Turner, 541. 10s.—Ormerod’s History 
of the County Palatine and City of Chester, 
61l, 10s The sale realized 2,200/, 








THE TEXT OF ‘CHRISTABEL.’ 

Lovers of Coleridge have frequently complained 
of the want of a complete edition of his poems, 
and surely it is time that some competent editor 
were applying himself to the production of one. 
Meanwhile, it is matter of the greatest concern 
that the poems given in any edition issued should 
be as accurate as possible, so that we may have 
what the author himself wished the world to know 
as his, It is curious to compare the texts of two 
or three professed collections (or selections) of 
Coleridge’s poems. ‘Christabel’ itself, in this way, 
is specially instructive as to the methods of editors 
and publishers. One little volume, published by 
Messrs. Gall & Inglis, and strangel enough ticketed 
as “Campbell and Coleridge’s Poetical Works, 
Illustrated,” gets over textual difficulties, in the old 
dame-school fashion, by leaving out both ‘ Christa- 
bel’ and ‘ Kubla Khan.’ Why the book, or any 
part of it, should get its name after that, it were 
hard to say. The same publishers, however, face 
the difficulties of ‘ Christabel’ in another volume, 
the editing of which, no doubt, was intended to 
be in keeping with the elegance of the binding— 
the result to be a drawing-room volume of more 
than ordinary splendour, Consequently, the 
“toothless mastiff bitch,” in the second stanza of 
the poem, is thus smoothed down, so as to be 
acceptable to her new surroundings :— 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff which, 

From her kennel beneath the rock, 

Maketh answer to the clock, &c, 
Now, one is rather hopeful of an editor that can 
do the like of this, and, therefore, it is with con- 








siderable disappointment that I find his ingenuity, 
or more probably his courage, to have failed him 
where the “ bitch” demands his critical attention 


again, 

But the editor, that displays the greatest vigour 
and independence of critical judgment in dealing 
with ‘Christabel,’ would seem to be one whom 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy employed, about ten years ago, 
to —T, for them the “ Poems of S. T. Cole- 
ridge.” If we compare the result of his labours with 
the text as presented by Mr. Rossetti for Moxon, 
and by Mr. Swinburne for Sampson Low, we shall 
speedily see what a really able editor is capable of 
doing. In thesame second stanza, though he forbears 
to abolish the “bitch,” he has two variations. He 
reads “ makes” for “maketh,” in the fourth line, 
and in the sixth he changes “by shine and shower” 
to “moonshine and shower.” In the next stanza 
but one he has probably landed on some various 
reading, for, after the couplet about the dreams 
and the betrothed knight, he favours us with 

Dreams that made her moan and leap 
As on her bed she lay in sleep. 
In the next stanza, the two editions above referred 
to give this fine line: — 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
which becomes, in the hands of Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy’s editor,— 
The breezes they were still also. 
In the next stanza, he says the lady “leaps up” 
where the others have “sprang up,” and then, in 
the striking passage where Geraldine is discovered 
behind the tree, his excitement leads him to 
make two lines do the service of five. The neck, 
the feet, the arms, and the gems are summarily 
disposed of thus :— 
Her neck, her feet, her arms were bare, 
And the jewels disorder'd in her hair. 
The next point is in Geraldine’s account of herself, 
where the “lain entranced” of the parenthetical 
line is given as “lain in fits.” Presently, in the 
descriptive part following this account, comes the 
climax of editorial discernment. Instead of 
O well, bright dame! may you command, 
readers of this handy little copy of the “ Poems of 
S. T. Coleridge” have to read :— 
And saying that she should command; 
and, instead of the four concluding lines of the same 
stanza, they have to put up with two. The next 
stanza must be quoted in full, because the two 
versions will show what it must be to decide on 
the real text of Chaucer or Shakspeare, when such 
confusion already exists regarding what was 
written little more than half a century ago. Here 
it is from Moxon, Low, and Gall & Inglis :— 

She rose: and forth with steps they passed 

That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell ; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth, 

And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with me. 
According to Messrs, Bell & Daldy’s editor, 
what the poet wrote should stand as follows :— 

So up she rose: and forth they passed 

With hurrying steps, yet nothing fast ; 

Her lucky stars the lady blest, 

And Christabel she sweetly said— 

All our household are at rest, 

Each one sleeping in his bed ; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

So to my room we’!I creep fh stealth, 

And you tonight must sleep with me. 

When they do get the length of the house, and 
make for Christabel’s room, this editor differs = 
from the others in describing their conduct. The 
others say— 

Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And, jealous of the listening air, 

They steal their way from stair to stair, 
whereas he gives these two lines as equivalent :— 

Sweet Christabel her feet she bares, 

And they are creeping up the stairs ; 
which his editorial sagacity, moreover, makes him 
separate with a semicolon from the next three 
lines. After the “sight to dream of,” we have on 
the same authority this line, instead of the famous 


appeal :— 
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And she is to sleep by Christabel ! 

In place of the first seven lines of the next 
stanza, we get from the same editor only this com- 
prehensive description :— 

She took two paces, and a stride, 
a line which the others are ignorant of, or ignore. 

In Part II., the only divergence worthy of note 
is where “the wrong’d” becomes “th’ insulted 
daughter.” Messrs. Gall & Inglis give “the in- 
sulted.” As regards Moxon and Sampson Low, 
there are only differences in punctuation and in 
the spelling of one adjective. Mr. Rossetti holds 
that Coleridge wrote- “gray,” whereas Mr. Swin- 
burne (along with the editor for Messrs, Gall & 
Inglis) keeps stoutly to “ grey.” 

The curious thing about all this is that, pre- 
sumably, the editors had the same text to work 
with. Both Moxon and Bell & Daldy give the 
preface “to the edition of 1816,” though the 
former misses two sentences which the latter gives; 
and if this does not mean that the editors had 
the same edition before them, what, my masters, 
does it mean? There can be no doubt of this, at 
any rate, that the more copies of Coleridge a 
reader buys, the more will his astonishment be at 
the poet’s myriad-mindedness—to travesty himself 
—and the greater will be his wonder at the mys- 
terious ingenuity of “able editors.” gt 








*‘RENOUT VAN MONTALBAEN.’ 


Amonast the many poems that were translated 
out of French into various Teutonic languages, 
and were eventually turned into prose tales, and 
hawked about in little chap-books, perhaps the 
most popular of all was that of the ‘Four Sons 
of Aymon.’ Dr. J. C. Matthes re-edited the prose 
tale of ‘De Heemskinderen’ three years ago (Gron- 
ingen, 1872), and he now edits the few remaining 
fragments of ‘ Renout,’ the Dutch poem from which 
the chap-book was formed. Few of our readers, 
we fear, will care to see extracts from the poem 
itself, but many may wish to learn something of 
the position which it holds in the history of ro- 
mauce, 

The original legend is generally supposed to be 
of Germanic origin, and to be at least as old as the 
tenth century, when the Carolingian kings were 
still seated at Laon. The father was then probably 
known as Heime, and his four sons as Reinholt, 
Adelhart, Wichart, and Ritschart. But these 
heroes became much more widely famous in 
French songs, which turned Heime into Aimes 
(the old nominative, Aimon being the oblique 
form), and the names of his sons into Renaus, 
Aalars, Guichars, and Richars.. Renaus, the story 
goes, has killed the son (or the nephew) of the 
King (or the Emperor); and, disowned by his 
father, he and his three brothers have fled to the 
forest of Ardennes, the great haunt of elves and 
outlaws. On the bank of the Meuse they build 
the Castle of Montessor, and hold it for years 
against the King. Their castle is burned at last ; 
they wander about the forest, and at one period 
they have lost everything except their bay horse 
Baiars (afterwards Bayard); but he is a marvellous 
steed, and can carry them all four at once. In 
the end, tue King is induced to pardon them ; but 
he insists on their surrendering Baiars, loads him 
with millstones, and throws him over the bridge 
of Liége into the Meuse. But Baiars is a fairy 
steed ; he shakes himself free, climbs the bank, 
and gallops about the Ardennes for ever. 

This tale found its way southwards, and was as 
pleasing to the turbulent Barons of Aquitaine as 
to those of northern France. In the southern 
versions the chief events remain much the same 
as before; but the scene is shifted, and new 
characters are introduced. The four outlaws are 
joined by their cousin, Maugis the Wizard, who, 
if not a southern creation, is, at least, far more 
prominent in the southern versions. They take 
refuge with Yus (afterwards Yon), King of Bor- 
deaux ; and Renaus marries this King’s sister (or 
daughter), Clarisce. They are besieged by their 
own sovereign, as before; but the name of their 
castle is changed from Montessor into Montalban. 








The Aymon legend must have been repeated 
and varied for generations before it was formally 
admitted into the cycle of Charlemagne poems, 
for Renaus is never mentioned in the chansons of 
Roland and Ogier. But his deeds suited the 
Trouvéres of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
too well to be neglected by them. His sovereign 
is now Charlemagne ; he is matched in the lists 
against Roland and Ogier, and all the French 
versions of his story, both northern and southern, 
are combined in one vast and not very consistent 
chanson de geste. The edition by Dr. H. Miche- 
lant (Stuttgart, 1862), based upon three MSS. of 
the thirteenth century, contains 17,274 twelve- 
syllabled lines. It begins with the adventures of 
Aymon’s brother, Beuves d’Aigremont (the father 
of Maugis), and it ends with the exploits of the 
two sons of Renaus, and with the Church legend 
of the penance and death of Renaus himself, when 
working as a mason at the Cathedral of Cologne. 
The French singers carried the chanson into Italy, 
and there Renaus the Outlaw became Rinaldo di 
Montalbano the Paladin, whilst Maugis maintained 
his wizard fame as Malagigi. Our readers will 
think at once of Pulci, Bojardo, and Ariosto, and 
we will only venture to remind them that Tasso, 
when he was barely nineteen, wrote a ‘ Rinaldo’ in 
twelve cantos, in which that hero tames Baiardo 
and wins Clarice. 

The traditions of Renaud never gained a firm 
footing in any southern locality. There are three 
Montaubans in the Gironde, to one of which the 
chanson certainly referred, as it makes the castle 
visible from Bordeaux. And there is a fourth 
place, a town of some importance, north-west of 
Toulouse, which several antiquaries have claimed 
as the Montauban of romance (see Panizzi’s 
‘Bojardo ed Ariosto,’ vol. i. pp. 66-8). But that 
is all. In northern France and in the Nether- 
Jands, on the other hand, especially upon the 
Meuse down to Liége, the memorials of Renaud, 
Maugis, and Bayard are abundant. Hence it is 
certainly curious that the only popular Dutch 
book upon the subject, ‘De Heemskinderen,’ 
should have been adapted from a distinctly 
southern version. The brothers (it tells us) escaped 
first to Spain, where they slew a Saracen King, 
Saforet, and brought his head as an offering to the 
King of Gascony. It is not till they are starved 
out of Montalbaen that they make a short stand 
in the Ardennes, and at the end Bayard is abso- 
lutely drowned. This chap-book, printed in the 
sixteenth century, and often reprinted, was merely 
a rough prose rendering of the old Dutch poem, 
some of the rhymes being left undisturbed. More- 
over, a translation of the same poem, in German 
doggerel verses, is preserved in two MSS. (one of 
1474, and the other of 1480) at Heidelberg. But 
the Dutch poem itself seemed te be irretrievably 
lost till 1820-1, when A. H. Hoffmann, of Fallers- 
leben, discovered six fragments of it at Hamm in 
Westphalia. The fragments contained nearly 
2,000 lines altogether, written on ten vellum 
leaves, that had been pasted into the covers of 
printed books. Hoffmann sent copies of them to 
Willem Bilderdijk, who~ published about 1,200 
lines in his ‘Nieuwe Verscheidenheden,’ vol. i. 
pp. 113-91 (Rotterdam, 1824). These were repub- 
lished, together with about 600 lines more, by 
Hoffmann, in his ‘Hore Belgice,’ part v. 
pp. 45-98 (Breslau, 1837). The remaining 200 
lines were inserted by Dr. W. Bisschop in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde for 1866, p. 88, &c. This Society possesses 
Hoffmann’s copies, and Dr. J. C. Matthes has now 
made a complete edition of them, correcting and 
completing them, and adding half-a-dozen lines, 
with the help of the Dutch chap-book and the 
Heidelberg translation; so that there are 2,007 
lines in the work before us. But how little, 
exclaims Dr. Matthes, is left of the old poem! 
Some copies must have remained entire till the 
close of the fifteenth century, when the chap-book 
and the Heidelberg translation were manufactured. 
Yet even the well-beloved subject could not save 
them from the shears of the bookbinders. 

The fragments, says Hoffmann, are in a hand of 









the fourteenth century ; the composition of the 
poem is of the thirteenth century, “and up. 
doubtedly ” (he adds, somewhat oracularly) “ 
Nicolas Verbrechten.” Dr. Matthes agrees wi 
Hoffmann as to the date, but absolutely disagrees 
as to the authorship. Claes (as the Dutch cal} 
Nicolas) was a man of Haarlem, and from the 
thirteenth century downwards he has always been 
recognized as a thoroughly good Dutch writer, 
The author of the present poem, the ‘ Renout, 
on the contrary, was in all probability a Fleming ; 
and he uses many French or half-French works 
such as assaut, sorcors, logieren, conkereren, &c, 
This argument seems to be decisive. Dr. Matthes 
adds that the author of the ‘Renout’ is too often 
absurdly careless, both in style and metre, but 
that he possesses one quality in common with 
Claes, the simple epic vivacity of the thirteenth 
century. Dr. Matthes tries to refute certain ob- 
jections urged against this early date by M. Gas- 
ton Paris (‘Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne; 
pp. 139-41, Paris, 1865), but we are not sure that 
in this attempt he is quite successful. It is 
generally allowed that in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the old epic narratives 
were growing stale, the Jongleurs kept spici 
them more and more with exaggerations an 
brutalities. Now, many such tokens of a later age 
are to be found, not perhaps in the remaining 
fragments of the ‘Renout,’ but, at all events, in the 
Dutch chap-book and the Heidelberg translation, 
that so closely represent the entire poem. For 
instance, Gaston Paris states that in the chap 
book Renaud sends his own father bound to 
Charlemagne, and that in the translation he 
actually cuts off his father’s hand, nose, and lips! 
Dr. Matthes retorts by giving an amusing list of 
atrocities from MSS. of the ‘ Renaus,’ which were 
written in the thirteenth century. But, after all, 
none of them are so bad as those adduced by Gas- 
ton Paris. The divergence, in this particular in- 
stance, of the chap-book and the translation might, 
we think, have suggested a better answer ; namely, 
that they do occasionally misrepresent their 
original. Dr. Matthes, however, may well be left 
to fight his own battles, for he is an acute critic, 
and understands his subject thoroughly. He is a 
staunch Hollander, but he never carries his 
patriotism to excess, and he treats his opponents 
with perfect courtesy. 

We must not conclude without noting how 
much the editor has increased the interest of his 
Dutch text by the numerous and apposite illus- 
trations, drawn from the chanson and from a 
Latin poem on St. Reinoldus, besides several 
stanzas from Tasso’s ‘ Rinaldo.’ One of his principal 
points he clearly establishes, that the ‘Renout’ is 
founded upon a southern version of the ‘ Renaus’ 
which is now lost. Moreover, he traces one or 
two allusions to this version still left accidentally 
in existing French MSS., such as the mention of 
the head of the Saracen King brought by the 
brothers to Bordeaux; and he gives good reason 
for suggesting that the same version may have 
reached Tasso, probably in the form of one of the 
supplements to the old prose Italian romance af 
the ‘ Reali di Francia.’ 








Literary Gossip. 

WE understand that the Secretary of State 
for India has addressed Lord Northbrook’s 
Government on the subject of an archeo 
logical survey of Southern India, to supple- 
ment the work of General Cunningham and 
Mr. Burgess in the north and west of the 
peninsula. Southern India is peculiarly rich 
in monumental and inscriptionary records, and 
our knowledge of the dynasties who at one 
time or another obtained a predominance in 
the Dravidian regions is of the slenderest 
description. Much information was accumu- 
lated by the late Col. Mackenzie and Mr. F. 
W. Ellis, but unfortunately it has proved im- 
possible to utilize the results of their inquiries. 
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Should the new Archeological Survey be 
organized on a proper scale and entrusted to 
competent hands, there can be little doubt 
that a flood of light will be shed on the 
languages, customs, and history of Southern 

a. 

_ Patmer’s ‘ Desert of the Exodus’ has 
peen translated into German, and will shortly 
be published by Mr. Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 
of Gotha. 

Mrs. RoBerTSON writes to us from 20, Strat- 
ford Place, Camden Square, N.W., to say that 
she is collecting materials for a memoir of her 
late husband, John Robertson. ‘“ During the 
forty years of his active literary life his corre- 
spondence was large, but the addresses of many 
yalued friends are now quite unknown to me.” 

Mr. J. F. Dickson, of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, has in the press, for the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, an edition of the 
‘Pitimokkha,’ or Confession Service of the 
Buddhist priests. Mr. Dickson is the first 
European who was ever present at one of these 
services, and in his Preface he gives a full 
account of the proceedings. 

Mr. Burnett's ‘Elements of South Indian 
Paleography,’ of which only a limited number 
of copies were printed, is already nearly out 
of print, and we hear that a second edition is 
likely to be brought out by a London firm of 
publishers. The first edition issued from the 
Basel Mission Press at Mangalore. 

Mr. W. R. Coorrr has in hand an Index 
Manual, or Dictionary of the Archaic Proper 
Names which occur on the monuments and 
papyri, and are not to be found in Biblical or 
classical dictionaries. 

Ir is reported that General Dufour has left 
important MS., which will shortly appear in 
print. It is the history of the Sonderbund 
war, and will be prefaced by a life of the 
Generai, compiled from his own memoirs. 

THE little town of Botzen, in the Austrian 
Tyrol, is endeavouring to raise funds for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to the Minne- 
singer, Walther von der Vogelweide, said to 
be a native of the place. 

Tue literary section of the Institut National 
Genevois has offered a prize of 500 francs for 
the best French rendering of four German 
ballads by Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, and 
Biirger. 

Mrs. Casnet Hory’s contribution to the 
next number of the New Quarterly will be a 
story entitled ‘No Sign.’ 

Mr. Battey J. Harker, the author of 
‘Rambles in Upper Wharfedale,’ has in the 
press a tale illustrative of life in a Yorkshire 
dale, entitled ‘Philip Neville of Garriton,’ 
which will deal with the Craven Country. 


We have received from Mr. Paul Bridson, 
of Douglas, Isle of Man, a prospectus of “The 
Manx Society,” of which he is the Honorary 
Secretary. The Society, which was organized 
for the publication of valuable documents 
illustrating the history of the Manx people 
and works of interest to the inhabitants of 
the island, has up to the present period issued 
twenty-three volumes, and two more are in 
the press, The Society is a private one, and 
confines itself entirely to the publication of 
literature appertaining to the Isle of Man. 


Mr. anp Mrs. ArtHur ARNOLD have left 
London for a tour in Russia, Persia, and Tur- 











key, from which they will return in the spring 
of next year. 

Messrs. MacmItian & Co. will publish, in 
the autumn, four new volumes of their series 
of History and Literature Primers, edited by 
Mr. J. R. Green, viz, Europe, by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L.; England, by Mr. J. R. 
Green ; English Literature, by the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke; and the Bible, by G. Grove, 
D.C.L. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton is preparing a new 
and thoroughly revised edition of his book on 
‘Etching and Etchers.’ It will be published 
in the autumn by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Miss Brappon’s ‘Hostages to Fortune’ 
will be issued in the orthodox three volumes 
early next week, by Messrs. John Maxwell & 
Co. At the same time, a cheap edition of 
Miss Braddon’s ‘A Strange World’ will be 
published by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Tyler. 

Mr. CHARLES EpwarD WILson is engaged 
in translating the Baharistan of Jami into 
English, from the original Persian. 

Dr. Hake’s volume of verse, to be pub- 
lished early in October, will be entitled ‘ New 
Symbols.’ It contains about a dozen poems. 

In our recent notice of ‘ How to Teach Che- 
mistry, published by Messrs. Churchill, we 
spoke of it as an exceedingly good book, and 
likely to prove useful to the working student. 
It is in substance, as we stated, the six lec- 
tures delivered by Prof. Frankland at the 
Royal College of Chemistry in 1872, “sum- 
marized and edited by Mr. G. Challoner.” We 
at the time expressed a doubt as to how far 
Prof. Frankland had sanctioned the produc- 
tion of the book. We are now, however, 
authorized to state that the work is issued 
under an agreement, dated January, 1875, 
bearing the signatures of Prof. Frankland and 
Mr. Challoner on the first part, and Messrs. 
Churchill on the second part. Proof slips 
were forwarded in the usual way to Prof. 
Frankland, and were returned to the printer 
by the hand of Mr. Challoner previous to pub- 
lication. We have pleasure in giving publicity 
to the above facts. 

Mr. SamvueEt Tinstzy will soon publish 
two volumes on ‘Italy Revisited,’ by Mr. 
Gallenga, of the Times. We have not quite 
forgotten a former work by the same author, 
on ‘Italy, Past and Present,’ which appeared 
under the nom de plume of L. Mariotti. In 
his previous book Mr, Gallenga wished to pre- 
pare English readers for those great political 
changes of which Italy has since been the 
theatre. The object of the present work is to 
inquire into the results of those changes ; to 
illustrate the new social and moral conditions 
in which Italy has been placed by her political 
emancipation. Mr. Gallenga, after several 
years’ absence, has lately spent above a twelve- 
month in his native country, studying its insti- 
tutions, manners, and general life, both in 
Rome and throughout the provinces, and his 
impressions may be expected to possess con- 
siderable interest. 

Mr. WattTeR Witt1am Munpy, who 
received severe injuries at the hands of 
pirates on the Canton river last August, being 
compelled to leave China, has written a narra- 
tive of his residence out there. It contains 
special chapters on “Piracy” and the Typhoon 
of 1874. It is to be called ‘Canton and the 
Bogue: the Narrative of an eventful Six 











Months in China,’ and will be published by 
Mr. Samuel Tinsley. 

We understand that the Queen has pre- 
sented a half-length portrait of herself to Mrs. 
Tredwell, of Mineola, in the United States, 
Mrs. Tredwell is the widow of an American 
physician who died two years ago, leaving 
behind him a number of papers and old 
documents. Whilst searching among these 
not long ago, Mrs. Tredwell came across a 
letter written to a Miss Campbell by the 
governess to the children of George the Third. 
The letter contained glowing descriptions 
of the six princes and three princesses of 
the royal family, all of whom were espe- 
cially praised for their “deportment.” The 
letter was in many respects a uniquely in- 
teresting one, and Mrs. Tredwell sent it to 
Her Majesty, who appears to have been much 
interested in the document. Mrs. Tredwell 
has now received an acknowledgment of her 
present from Buckingham Palace, through the 
British Legation at Washington, accompanied 
by the photograph we have alluded to. It is 
enclosed in a bronze frame, with finely-wrought 
bronze doors, and contains the following in- 
scription :—“‘In recognition of the gift, by 
Mrs. Tredwell, of an old family letter, dated 
1774, in which is a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the children of George the Third, 
written by their governess.” 


An English manuscript of considerable his- 
torical interest has just been discovered in the 
Library of the India Office. It is a Memoir, 
by the late James Forbes, F.R.S., the eminent 
author of the ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ of the Cam- 
paign of 1775, on behalf of Ragonath Row. 
Students of Indian history will remember the 
important results of that campaign, the inci- 
dents of which are given by Mr. Forbes with 
much circumstantial minuteness, and in his 
own graphic and forcible style. The MS. in 
the India Office Library is probably unique, 
and doubtless will be shortly published. 
Even the most ephemeral of Mr. Forbes’s 
writings are too valuable to be lost. 








SCIENCE 


On Concussion of the Spine, Nervous Shock, 
and other Obscure Injuries of the Nervous 
System in their Clinical and Medico-Legal 
Aspects, By John Eric Erichsen, (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tuts work, as Mr. Erichsen admits in the 

Preface, is, in reality, a much enlarged new 

edition of the author’s well-known six lectures 

on those indefinite injuries received in railway 
collisions—a topic alike interesting to the 
surgeon and the lawyer, for the sad results of 
such severe shocks often cripple a victim long 
after he has flattered himself that he has com- 
pletelyrecovered. On the other hand, impostors 
and unprincipled plaintiffs in actions for 
damages against railway companies can only 
too easily assume the symptoms of paralysis, 
or touch the hearts of jurymen by graphic 
descriptions of purely subjective derangements 
of body and mind, which they have found, 
after a careful perusal of medical literature, to 
constitute the chief signs of spinal concussion. 

The discrepancies always apparent in the 

medical evidence ev each side are justly con- 

sidered by every true doctor as an opprobrium 
to his profession and the author of ‘The 
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Science and Art of Surgery,’ so well known to 
every modern student of medicine, deserves 
great credit for his persevering efforts to make 
the whole subject clear, and to bring surgeons 
to a common understanding on the defining 
tokens of concussion, and the most important 
medico-legal question of the probability of or of 
the time required for recovery. 

But this treatise is practically a new work, 
for the six lectures have been altered and 
enlarged, and eight new ones added. The value 
of the whele is, moreover, much increased by 
the fresh experience gained during the last few 
years by theauthor. As a significant “sign of 
the times,” Mr. Erichsen is obliged to admit 
that the subject is treated by him from a 
purely clinical point of view. Once upon a 
time, good practical surgeons knew little 
anatomy and physiology ; then came a period 
when they never wrote on any clinical theme 
without referring the student to anatomical and 
physiological experiments, precedents, and 
parallels ; but now-a-days histology and patho- 
logy have become such mighty and absorbing 
sciences, that, in the case at least of the spinal 
<ord, with intricate, half unexplored, and more 
than half unexplained minute anatomy, it is 
vain for the practical surgeon, who has to cure 
live people, to attempt to master all the new 
theories and explanations of the manifold 
derangements of the great nerve centres of the 
human body. Indeed, we are of opinion that 
the almost entire exclusion of pathological 
minutiz, will render Mr. Erichsen’s work 
much more acceptable to the practising portion 
of the medical community. 

The principal additions—for the older por- 
tion is too well known to require further notice 
—consist in the detail of extensive clinical 
researches into the remote effects of injuries 
to the spinal cord, whether ending in purely 
Jocal nerve lesions, such as the now well- 
known “wrist-drop,” from paralysis of the 
musculo-spiral nerve, or in general disorders 
simulating many of the symptoms of rheu- 
matism, hysteria, or even typhoid fever, as 
the author admits to be the case in two 
instances within his own experience. The 
diagnosis of spinal injuries from these better- 
known affections forms the subject of a chapter 
which includes some valuable hints on medical 
evidence in law courts, and the limits of the 
duty of a medical witness, not thoroughly 
understood in these days, as civil actions 
constantly show. Mr. Erichsen also adds a 
chapter on impairment of vision after spinal 
injuries, principally from the researches of 
modern physiologists on certain regions of 
the spinal cord, which communicate by nerve 
fibrils with nerve trunks directly distributed 
to the visual apparatus. This, however, has 
already been annexed by the author to the 
sixth edition of his deservedly popular 
* Science and Art of Surgery.’ But he deserves 
every credit for preferring to make known the 
perfection of his experience on a wide subject, 
to which he has for long devoted much 
attention, rather than to enter on newer 
themes. Mr. Erichsen’s work is certain to be 
well read ; but we hope that all doctors who 
read it will aim at a thorough and not at a 
partial mastery of its contents, as a little 
knowledge is nowhere such a dangerous thing 
as in the witness-box, during an action for 
damages against a railway company. 











THE TRING CENTENARIAN. 

Bryanston Street, August 23, 1875. 
Durine my recent illness, which has severely 
left its ravages upon me, so many things got mis- 
placed that I cannot lay my hands on my physio- 
logical notes to answer the first of Mr. Thoms’s 
questions. I believe, however, the evidence was 
furnished by the daughter to the editor of the 
Bucks Advertizr. The answer to the second ques- 
tion can be obtained by reference to the Muster 
Rolls of the Bucks Militia, preserved in H.M. 

Public Record Office. . Duncan Gres, 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 

WE have before us a ‘Map of the North-Eastern 
Frontier of Persia, embracing also Khiva and the 
Intervening Deserts ; compiled from the Surveys 
and Observations of Col. Valentine Baker and 
Lieut. W. J. Gill, R.E., together with recent 
Russian Surveys and all other available Docu- 
ments’ (Journal of the Royal United Service In- 
stitution). The study of contemporaneous Russian 
manceuvres in Western Asia may be conveniently 
divided into three parts, as follows: First, the 
frontier extending from the Black Sea to the 
south-eastern angle of the Caspian ; secondly, the 
frontier between the Caspian Seaand Russian Turke- 
stan ; thirdly, Russian Turkestan itself. It is the 
second part of this division that the map under 
review illustrates; but the first and third parts 
have such an important bearing on the more im- 
mediate subject of this notice as to require a few 
brief remarks, In the first part, Russia confronts 
Turkey on the one hand and Persia on the other, 
Mount Ararat being the grand landmark in which 
the three empires meet. Here, on the borders of 
Armenia, in Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, Russia 
has the head-quarters of a division of her army, 
midway between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
and overlooking Turkey in Asia, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Valley of Euphrates, Persiz, and the 
Persian Gulf. The importance of this position 
has been pointed out by the late Austrian Minister 
of War, the Baron von Kuhn, in a pamphlet trans- 
lated by Major Wilson. For the present purpose 
it is only necessary to bear in mind that the 
troops employed in Russian Turkestan (our third 
part of the subject) belong to this great army- 
corps, and much of the interest attached to the 
map under review arises from the difficulty of 
communication, even in time of peace, between 
the troops in Turkestan and their head-quarters 
west of the Caspian. 

At present, the only practicable route between 
Russia (westward of the Ural and the Caspian) 
and Turkestan lies along the northern edge of the 
vast Kirghiz Steppe, following the line of the 
Irtish round about to Sempoliatinsk, Sergiopol, 
and Vernoie. More direct routes are occasionally 
forced across the Kirghiz Steppe, the waste plateau 
of the Ust Urt, or the more southerly Desert of 
Khauresm or Kipchak; but it is impossible to 
conceive of any great power submitting to the 
exposure of either soldiers or traders to the horrors 
of these desert routes, when a direct, well-watered, 
and pleasant track may be easily attainable. This 
is the really vital question elucidated by the pre- 
sent map. It does not embrace the toilsome route 
by the Irtish, or the tracks across the Kirghiz 
Steppe, for which Mr. Stanford’s Library Map of 
Asia may be consulted ; but it delineates, on the 
one hand, the fertile region of the Lower Oxus, 
the Khanate of Khyvah, and the frontiers of 
Russian Turkestan and Bokhara, with the prac- 
tically impassable desert that lies between them 
and the Caspian ; while, on the other hand, is seen 
the Persian frontier and Afghan Herat, a habitable, 
and, indeed, enviable highland, of splendid moun- 
tains, plateaus, forests, running streams, and fine 
scenery in general, extending from the Caspian to 
the Oxus, and forming the only direct line of 
route between Russia on the west of the Caspian 
and her new territories in Turkestan, It is idle, 
indeed, to talk of lines of wells and railways 
across the Ust Urt, or diverting the Oxus from 
the Aral Sea into the dried-up channel by which 
it once reached the Caspian, as means of providing 
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a practicable passage between the Caspian 
Turkestan, that shall not excite diplomatic anxietigg 
and national jealousy. The only solution will bg 
found to be in the routes that lie along the base 
or through the midst of the Persian highland, to 
Merve and Charjui on the Oxus. 

The merit of this map consists in the 
greatly improved delineation of this 
chiefly from the researches made in their recent 
journey by Col. Valentine Baker and Lieut 
Gill. It is true that much remains to bg 
done before the topography of these mountains 
is mastered; and no doubt much was dong 
before, by Fraser, Burnes, and Ferrier, 
will be enough to compare the maps which 
accompany the works of those authors with the 
present one to settle any doubt of their com. 
parative value. In point of description, Fraser's 
work is still superior, but it may be inferred that 
the papers which have hitherto appeared from the 
pens of Col. Baker and Lieut. Gill do not contain 
all that they intend to make public. 





THE OUTFALL OF LAKE TANGANYIKA, 


THE interest excited by the publication in 
various forms of the survey made of the southem 
part of Lake Tanganyika by Lieut. Cameron, and 
the supposed discovery of its outlet by that gallant 
explorer, must be my plea for troubling you with 
the following memoranda, which, I think, tend to 
show that the point indicated by Livingstone as 
the probable outlet. is much more in accordance 
with observed facts and Arab evidence than the 
doubtful Lukuga of Cameron. 

There are several reasons why, we should look 
for the outlet to the north of the point indicated 
by Cameron, the first being the lie of the lake, its 
shape and general outline. And here I would draw 
attention to the striking confirmation afforded by 
Cameron’s survey, just published in the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Proceedings (Vol. XIX. 
No. II.), to Livingstone’s outline and lie of the 
lake. This is most remarkable, as Livingstone 
made his map under very difficult conditions, and 
during the time that he was suffering from a very 
painful complaint. 

Livingstone marks on his map the “ River Mo 
kungo” as the “possible outlet of Lake Tangan- 
yika”; and it would appear that he did not form 
this opinion until he had completed his work on 
the shores of that lake, and was nearing the scene 
of his death in those awful Bangweolo swamps, 
for we only find this remark on the last finished 
drawing that he made, which finished drawing is 
a compilation of all his work on the lake. 

He told Stanley, whilst with him at Ujjji, “I 
have not the least doubt myself but that this 
lake is the Upper Tanganyika, and the Albert 
N’yanza of Baker is the Lower Tanganyika, which 
are connected by a river flowing from the Upper 
to the Lower. This is my belief, based upon the 
reports of the Arabs and a test I made of the flow 
with water plants. But I really never gave it 
much thought.”"—(‘How I Found Livingstone, 
p. 427.) We may rest assured, therefore,—if, in- 
deed, assurance is necessary,—that the observations 
made by Livingstone before this time on the lake 
and its waters were not made to fit some theory 
already formed, but are such bond fide contribu- 
tions to knowledge as we have at all times received 
from him ; and, thanks to Mr. Waller, we have got, 
in his ‘Last Journals,’ his own words, pure and un- 
diluted. 

The first reason, then, for doubting the Lukugs 
outlet of Cameron, and for directing our attention 
to a point west or north-west of Ujiji, is the 
general shape or lie of the lake. 

A line drawn longitudinally through the centre 
of the lake, from its southern extremity to a point 
a little north of 5° §S. lat., where it changes 1s 
direction, would represent an easy curve or bow- 
line ; and with a current setting along it, we should 
ape to find deep water on the outer or convex 
side of the curve—a wearing away of the shore line 
on that side, and an outlet for the water at one 
end of it, to account for the current. One end 
of this line would be at or near Pambete, at 
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the south end of the lake, Livingstone stayed 
here for some time, took several observations, 
made a large — of the end of the lake, and 
noted the flow of the water to the north-west : this 
was in April and. May, 1867. The other end 
would be near the southern extremity of Mozima 
Island, which Livingstone says is connected with 
the mainland by a sandy spit. Near this is the 
place to look for the outlet of the lake, a little to 
the north of the actual point suggested by Dr. 
Livingstone. We do find deep water on the con- 
vex or Ujiji side of the curve ; one sounding by 
Stanley a lit:le to the north of Ujiji gives 210 feet 
near the shore, and one by Livingstone near Kabogo 
Point 1,965 feet. The wearing away of the shore 
line on the eastern side has also been particularly 
noted both by Livingstone at Ujijiand by Cameron 
as he coasted along it. I would venture to assert 
that all matters carried in suspension by waters 
flowing in a continuous curve have a tendency to 
gravitate towards the outer or convex side of that 
curve ; and when this active body of water passes 
on its course another body of water, either not 
moving in the same direction, or moving at a less 
velocity, it would have a tendency to deposit the 
matters carried in suspension, and thus cause a sand- 
bank or spit. Upon this hypothesis, the operation 
would take place on a line drawn from the south end 
of Mozima Island to the western shore of the lake, 
where the island, acting asa breakwater, would 
cause the lake waters between it and the shore to 
be more quiescent. 

The second reason for looking northward of 
Kazenge for the outflow is the general direction 
or flow of the current in the lake; and here Living- 
stone supplies us with material for forming an 
opinion. At Ujiji, in June, 1869, he says, “ When 
the rains fall they swell the lagoons, and the scum 
(which forms on still water) is swept into the lake ; 
here it is borne along by the current from south 
to north, and arranged in long lines which bend 
from side to side as the water flows, but always 
N.N.W. or N.N.E., and not driven by the winds, 
as plants floating above the level of the water 
would be.”—(Vol. II. p. 13.) The current in Tan- 
ganyika is well marked when the lighter-coloured 
water of a river flows in, and does not at once mix, 
The Luiche at Ujiji is a good example, and it 
shows, by large light greenish patches on the sur- 
face, a current of nearly a mile an hour north. 
Again, “The brown water of the Lugufu bent 
away north,” and “the water is slightly discoloured 
for a mile south of it (Mongala Point), but brown 
water is seen on the north side of bay bent north 
by a current.”—(Vol. II. p. 162.) 

He remarks that the current flows northwards 
for nine months and southwards for three; but, 
as if he thought it an improbable tale, he adds 
this important qualification, “ The flow northward 
I have myself observed, that again southward 
vests on native testimony.” 

Dr. Livingstone, like Capt. Speke, had but a 
poor opinion of native testimony relating to 
matters hydrographical. On the 11th of July, 


1869, Livingstone started from Ujiji in a canoe 


along the usual route to Kazenge, and whew | 


passing the mouth of the Malagarazi he says, 
“Were it not for the current, Tanganyika would 
be covered with green scum, now rolling away in 
niles of length and breadth to the north; it would 
also be salt, like its shut-in bays.”—“ Prodigious 
quantities of confervz pass us day and night in 
slow majestic flow.” The strength of the current 
must be considerable, for it took Livingstone’s 
crew twelve hours to paddle from Ujiji to the 

agarazi river against the current, and only 
seven hours to return with the current. The 
Waters of the lake appear to be more passive on 
the western side than on the eastern, as we might 
expect, thus accounting for the saltness and stag- 
tation of the shut-in bays mentioned by Living- 
stone on that side. Having completed the coasting 
of the lake from Mparra to Kazenge Island, he 
makes the following memorandum :—* Tanganyika 
las many deep bays running in four or five miles ; 
they are choked up with aquatic vegetation, 
through which canoes can scarcely be propelled. 


When the bay has a small rivulet at its head, the 
water in the bay is decidedly brackish, though 
the rivulet be fresh ; it made the Zanzibar people 
remark on the lake water, ‘It is, like that we get 
near the sea-shore, a little salt,’ but as soon as we 
get out of the shut-in bay or lagoon into the lake 
proper, the water is quite sweet, and shows that a 
current flows through the middle of the lake 
lengthways.” These shut-in bays appear to be 
very numerous, as the canoes always seek shelter 
in them during storms, and storms appear to 
sweep down the lake almost daily, much as the 
midday storms on the Albert N’yanza, observed 
by Sir Samuel Baker. These shut-in bays cannot, 
therefore, be at much greater intervals than a 
day’s journey. 

Livingstone, in a despatch addressed to Lord 
Clarendon, written at Ujiji in November, 1871, 
says that the lower part of Central Lualaba is one 
inch of the barometer lower than Tanganyika ; and 
as the Lualaba, the recipient of Tanganyika out- 
flow, is certainly not more than 300 miles from 
the lake, this would give a fall of nearly three feet 
to the mile, unnecessarily great for such a river, 
and altogether opposed to the character of the 
waters of Old Nile. We must, I think, look 
for a considerable waterfall to account for this 
difference of level, and should expect to find it 
near to the lofty black volcanic mountains that 
guard the western shores of the lake. 

This is the point somewhere opposite to Ujjiji, at 
which several travellers have observed a roaring 
sound as of water, attributed by the natives to the 
caves of Kabogo or the Devil, and where they say 
it is unsafe for a canoe to venture. Livingstone, 
on returning from Manyuema, heard this noise. 
He says, “ We heard great noises as of thunder as 
far as twelve days off, which were ascribed to 
Kabogo, as if it had subterranean caves into which 
the waves rushed with great noise ; and it may be 
that Longumba (written Lobumba on the map) 73 
the outlet of Tanganyika.”—(Vol. II. p. 154.) And 
again (Vol, II. p. 159),—“ The outlet of the lake 
is probably by the Longumba River into Lualaba, 
as the Luamo.” More than twelve months 
after writing this he marked on his map a river 
not once named in his journals, the “River 
Mokungo,” as “the possible outlet of Lake Tan- 
ganyika”; and he says, in his despatch to Lord 
Clarendon, “ A waterfall is reported to exist be- 
tween Tanganyika and Albert N’yanza, but I could 
not go to it.” And, when he was at Liemba, in 
May, 1867, he heard “that it (the Tanganyika) 
made a great waterfall at a great way north-west.” 

The Lukuga of Cameron and the Logumba of 
Livingstone are one and the same river, and Living- 
stone twice crossed it, and each time particularly 
mentions it. When going to Manyuema, he says, 
“We marched 2} hours west (from Lobamba 
village), and crossed the river Logumba, about 
forty yards broad and knee-deep, with a rapid 
current, between deep-cut banks; it rises in the 
western Kabogo range, and flows about S.E. into 
Tanganyika”; and when returning, he says, “ We 
now come to the Logumba River, which flows into 
Tanganyika.” This evidence is certainly as deci- 
sive for its being an affluent as Cameron’s is for 
its being an effluent, It is important to point out 
that the Longumba of Livingstone’s Journals is 
spelled Lobumba on the map, and is not the 
Lukuga of Cameron. I find that the learned Dr. 
Kiepert, in a paper that he prepared for a recent 
meeting of the German Geographical Society, fol- 
lowing the lead of some eminent geographers here, 
has lost the point of Livingstone’s “theoretical 
discovery,” by confounding the Longumba of the 
Journals with the Logumba of the map, and, con- 
sequently, with the Lukuga of Cameron. 

y, we find Livingstone, whilst wait*ng at 
Unyanyembe for the supplies that Stanley was to 
send him, writing this pregnant note :—“The 
medical education has led me to a continual ten- 
dency to suspend the judgment. What a state of 
blessedness it would have been, had I possessed 
the dead certainty of the homceopathic persuasion, 
and as soon as I found the lakes Bangweolo Moero 





and Kamolondo pouring out their waters down 
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the t central valley, bellowed out Hurrah! 
Eu ! and gone home in firm and honest belief 


that I had settled it and no mistake!” If this is 
really the tendency of a medical education, such 
an education should be a sine qué non with all 
explorers. How valuable would this “tendency 
to suspend the judgment” have been in that. 
gallant explorer, Lieut. Cameron, when surveying 
the shores of the lake. Instead of rushing off to 
Ujiji from the Lukuga or Logumba to send word 
home that he had discovered the outlet, he would 
have patiently continued his survey and sent us 
the map that we really want, a map of the 
hundred miles of coast from Kazenge Island to 
Mozima Island, that has never been visited by an 
European, nor, as far as we know, by an Arab. It 
is just this section that Livingstone, with his mature 
judgment and unique knowledge of the country, 
points to as the part where the outlet will be found, 
and it is in the firm belief that he was right in his 
conclusions that I venture to obtrude these few 
extracts and observations. B. 








Hcience Gossip. 

WaALKEn’s Statistical Atlas of the United States, 
compiled under authority of Congress, contains, 
in the first part, which relates to the “ Physical 
Features of the United States,” a series of ten 
maps; one of these, a map of the river systems, 
is the best yet published to illustrate the drainage 
areas ; there are also two excellent geological maps, 
and five relating to climate. 

THE curiosity which has been manifested in the 
Manatee recently obtained by the Zoological 
Society renders a paper in the American Journal 
of Science and Arts for August, by Prof. Burt G. 
Wilder, of Cornell University, ‘On a Feetal 
Manatee and Cetacean, with Remarks upon the 
Affinities and Ancestry of the Sirenia,’ of especial 
interest. A fuller communication has been made 
to the Boston Society of Natural History. The 
affinities of the Sirenia have been far from clear, 
some writers placing them near to the Cetacea, 
others to the Ungulata ; but light may be thrown 
upon this question by embryological researches, 
The head of the foetal manatee is said to resemble 
that of certain ungulates more closely than it does 
that of a cetacean, 

A Report of the meeting of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, in memory of the late Prof. 
Jeffries Wyman, has been issued as a separate 
publication. It contains a biographical sketch of 
this distinguished naturalist, gracefully written bp 
Prof. Asa Gray. 

THE objections raised against Weber's Law, by 
Tait, Thomson, and Helmholtz, are discussed by 
Prof. Neumann in the last number of Poggendorff’s 
Annalen. 

A PAPER descriptive of the vertebrate fossils of 
the “Bad Lands” of Nebraska has been con- 
tributed by M. Delafontaine, of Chicago, to the 
Swiss Archives des Sciences Physiq ues. 

A memoir, by M. Walthére Spring, ‘Sur la 
dilatation, la chaleur spécifique des alliages fusibles. 
et leurs rapports avec la loi de capacité des corps 
simple et compos¢s pour la chaleur,’ has been read 
before the Académie Royale de Belgique, and 
three distinct reports thereon have been made by 
MM. Gloesener, Montigny, and Folie respectively. 
An abstract of these is given in ‘LZ’ Institut of the 
11th August. 
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NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 398, Old Bond Street. — The 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION of BRITISH and FOREIGN PICTURES, 
with over 100 recent Additions replacing sold Works, is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 


DORL#'S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘The Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘La Vigne,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Crusaders,’ &., at the 
DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—1s. 











THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. XV.—CHATSWORTH. 


Havine put before the reader the results of an 





examination, made by the generous permission of 
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the Duke of Devonshire, of the large collection of 
drawings at Chatsworth, as well as the paintings 
by Italian masters which are preserved in the 
same house, we proceed to describe the pictures 
by Dutch, Flemish, and French artists which 
attracted us there. 

Dutch, Flemish, and French Pictures. 

When we begin, as before, in the Picture Gallery 
or Corridor, the first picture which calls for notice 
is a small landscape by D. Teniers, comprising one 
of his favourite subjects, a Temptation of St. 
Anthony, or some other hermit saint, in which the 
artist takes a somewhat sarcastic and humorous 
wiew of the legend, a kind of treatment which 
was in itself almost a novelty, and of high signi- 
ficance at the time. The same thing is to be 
found in other and more famous paintings than 
that before us. The laughable side of the saintly 
legends of the Middle Ages had seldom been seized 
by artists, unless, indeed, we include in such 
essays the innumerable carvings in wood, ¢.g., those 
of the misereres, and, less frequently, the sculptures 
in stone which decorated the exteriors and interiors 
of the churches. Of course both these classes of 
sculpture were rich in satires, moral, personal, and 
political ; but the holy legends had, with com- 
paratively rare exceptions, afforded no field for 
humorists before Teniers laid hold of them, with 
results which will surprise the student who looks 
carefully into his designs, dissects them, and masters 
their whimsical allusions. That now before us 
shows a dell, with rocks on either side, and trees, 
many of which are in their autumn tints, in a flat 
country, seen beyond the foreground; white clouds 
of fantastic forms are rising over the foliage on our 
right ; the saint appears at his cave with the 
demons on our left. 

As usual, the spirits are represented with re- 
markably grotesque power and a bizarre humour, 
which contrasts oddly, and yet effectively, with 
the extreme realism of the landscape. The ap- 
pearance of such queer objects, so fantastically 
engaged as they are in a commonplace landscape 
among trees and rocks so ordinary as those which 
Teniers has painted, adds prodigiously to the 
wizard-like character of his work. His devils are 
but personations of the grim grotesques of the 
legends of the Low Countries, the wild tales of 
Kludde and the Kabouter manikin which were 
said to haunt the desolate places in Holland and 
Brabant. We must know something about these 
before it is possible to enter fully into the motives 
of Teniers and other painters of diablerie of the 
seventeenth century, Breughel and his followers, 
to say nothing of Henrik de Bles and J. Pateneir, 
who lived before them, and did something of the 
same sort, though they left, so far as we know, 
the holy legends untouched. 

Further down in the gallery is another small 
picture attributed to Teniers, and representing a 
merchant and his wife seated at a table in a cham- 
ber, with bags of silver coin before them; the 
latter weighs some of the coins while holding a bag. 
The execution is rather slight: but the expressions 
are, as is usual in pictures of the class to which 
this one belongs, extremely vivacious and charac- 
teristic ; the faces look almost like portraits, and 
the actions of both the figures have that thorough- 
ness and keeping which prove the spontaneity of 
the artist’s conception of his subject. This is a 
point that it is essential to note when we are dis- 
cussing the genuineness of pictures ascribed to 
Teniers. Of those there is a legion, far more 
than even his deft and industrious fingers could 
have produced. This specimen, owing to its supe- 
rior freedom and lightness of execution, seems to 
us even more certainly the work of Teniers than 
that before described, which may possibly be an 
example of the art of D. Ryckaert, who excelled 
in such subjects. Yet we see no reason to ques- 
tion the ascription of both these highly interesting 
productions tothe more popular artist. The clear- 


ness and silveriness of the latter are unquestion- 
able, and they are delightful. 

Another Teniers has a place in the Yellow 
Drawing-Room, and represents a favourite subject 
of the artist's: a chemist is seated at a table 









in his laboratory; a man is at work in the back- 
ground, and a third, in front, on our left, where 
there is a window ; an open book lies on the floor, 
in the centre of the foreground. This picture is 
admirably painted, but somewhat harder and more 
opaque in execution than usual. A small upright 
landscape, a capital specimen of a class of Teniers’s 
productions, frequently represented, is in the 
same room as the Jast-named picture. It gives, 
with admirable dexterity, a sunny effect, with 
towers on our left in the foreground, two figures 
conversing in front of the design. Although a 
spirited little work, it is the least important of 
those by the painter which are at Chatsworth. 

A painter to whom Teniers,—of course, we are 
referring to the younger artist of that name,— 
owed a good deal, is represented by a small pic- 
ture of boors regaling in a cabaret. It is by that 
unlucky mortal Brauwer, a true master in his way, 
and shows a boor seated on a long stool, with one 
of his feet up, his arms being folded, while he 
leans back against a table and, apparently, sings. 
There are three other men in this composition ; 
one of them spreads his elbows on the board, 
a second individual stands. The spirit of this 
design is beyond all praise, so is the vivacity of 
the expression of the faces, the latter being most 
intensely characteristic, and the countenances as 
d'fferent as possible. The expression of the 
shoulders of the first-named man is thoroughly 
true, and as full of biographical data as his 
features might be expected to prove themselves. 
In all that humorous detail which delighted 
Wilkie so prodigiously whenever he saw a picture 
by Brauwer, this example is surprisingly wealthy. 
Nor is it inferior to any work by this remarkable 
master in that quality which even the most fasti- 
dious of critics, a man whose disgust for the subjects 
the artist loved affects his judgment of Brauwer, 
cannot venture to overlook. This one overruling 
quality is richness and depth of tone: in it the 
painting excels nearly every specimen that we 
know. Really, if for Art’s sake only, this picture 
deserves a better place than it has. Another 
similar picture is attributed to Brauwer. It re- 
presents men in a cabaret: one sings before a 
table, and wears a red dress; one, in black, stands 
at his side; a third goes out of the room into a 
cellar. It is rather slight, but otherwise it is first- 
rate, 

By Rembrandt, or Lievens, is a bust portrait of 
a young lady in a turban, and wearing a white 
chemisette and a dark dress, which is embroidered 
with gold over the bosom; there is a carcanet 
about her neck. Notwithstanding the charm of 
the expression of the face, and many other fine 
points in this picture, it seems to us too smooth 
in the lights, and too cold in the shadows, for 
Rembrandt. In the Yellow Drawing-Room hangs 
a well-known and remarkable painting, attri- 
buted to Rembrandt, but by Dr. Waagen, who 
studied it with care, ascribed to S. Koning, who, 
as he says, “frequently painted this picture with 
slight variations.” We incline to the German 
critic’s opinion, not so much for the reasons which 
he gives, but on account of the over-smoothness 
of the execution throughout the example, and the 
prevalence of an almost even yellowish tinge. It 
shows a Rabbi seated in a chair, wearing a large 
white head-dress, the shadow of which covers the 
upper portion of the head, and from it the dark 
eyes of the sitter look earnestly. A black robe, 
trimmed with fur, is held by a large jewel at the 
breast. One hand is placed in its fellow, as if 
being rubbed there. The figure is of the size of 
life, finished with extreme care and solidity; and 
here again appears a quality which tends to suggest 
that Koning, and not Rembrandt, produced this 
masterpiece. When Rembrandt finished highly, 
and no painter did so more frequently than he, 
it was with the amplest spirit of mastery, not with 
labour but with learning, which was as inex- 
haustible as the skill which displayed it was frank 
and untiring. The skill employed on this portrait 
of a Rabbi is beyond question, but it is the 
result of labour and patience, and not the frank 
accomplishment of an elaborate task, the execu- 

- 
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tion of which, although demanding time, did go on 
account of its extent and abundance of matte 
not because it was difficult of accomplishment by 
the painter. If this is not a work of Rembrang 
it shows, not that it is an indifferent picture, byt 
that Koning was a fine master. 

By Marc Gerrard is a half-length portrait of 
a young lady with auburn hair, a sweet ang 
demure expression of face, and a ruddy oom. 
plexion ; she wears a high, narrow ruff, ed 
with black, the plaits of which are beautifully 
drawn. She has a black-velvet dress. This jy 
an interesting example. A full-faced head of 
Christ, with long brown hair and beard, is q 
devotional picture, and probably of Rhenish origin, 
of the school of Cologne. It has a steadfast 
expression on a long, oval face, which is lighted 
from our left; it is painted on a yellow ground 
that has cracked, having, probably, been restored 
without much consideration for the original, The 
shadows, as is usual with works of the period 
are brown, the flesh is red and monotonous in the 
light, and rather hard, but elaborately modelled, 

Near this is one of the most interesting pictures 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, a work 
attributed to Mabuse, but, we think, certainly not 
by him, and exhibiting quite a different mode of 
treatment from that which characterizes the 
magnificent altar-piece at Castle Howard, and its 
analogue, the Crucifixion, in the Berlin Museum, 
Of course, it cannot belong to the second period of 
Mabuse’s art, which dates from liter than 1512, 
the period of his visit to Italy. If by Cossaert at 
all, it must belong to the so-called Gothic time 
of his art, ¢. ¢., it must display his original mode, 
which was due to the influence of the Gothic 
painters of Flanders, and on account of which 
Mabuse is classed with the followers of John Van 
Eyck, whom he resembled in a general way, but 
from whem he differed in several essentials, which 
induce us to ascribe the painting before us to 
a master of the school of Louvain,—probably it 
may be by Bouts, or Stuerbout himself; at least, 
it has some strong points in style and feeling in 
design which recall the valuable picture in the 
National Gallery, representing ‘The Exhumation 
of St. Hubert’ (No. 783), which has been ascribed 
to Bouts. The undoubted works of Mabuse’s 
earlier period are marked by a certain angularity 
in the draperies which is not apparent here to any- 
thing like an equal degree, less, indeed, than is 
common in pictures by Rogier Van der Weyden, 
and hardly more than we are accustomed to 
observe in the works of Memlinc and others, such 
as Hugo Van der Goes and his fellows, who de 
rived from J. Van Eyck. On the other hand, the 
draperies of Mabuse have, in their crispness and 
angularity, something recalling German fashions, 
and yet they are by no means deficient in 
grace and suavity of outline and contour, and, 
in these respects, are not far removed from 
the methods of the early Italians, e. g., Luca Sig- 
norelli, between whose draperies and those of the 
‘ Adoration of the Kings’ at Castle Howard, are 
several similarities, not occurring in the picture 
before us, which exhibits the flowing and graceful 
style of the later phase of the Flemish Gothic school, 
which Memlino illustrated so charmingly. The 
expressions of the faces accord better with the 
naive feeling of the schools of Bruges and Louvain 
than with the somewhat more severe tone affected 
by the Hainaulter Mabuse. On other points for 
comparison afforded by this picture, and tending 
to confirm our notion of its origin, we will not 
dwell here. 

The subject of the painting has been said to be 
the departure of St. Ursula, Princess of Brittany, 
from her parents, the King and Queen, at the 
moment preceding her embarkation with the 
Prince of England, who sought her hand in marriage. 
This subject, by the way, was depicted c. 1490 by 
Carpaccio in the series of illustrations designed 
for the Chapel of Saint Orsola in Venice. 
However, a difficulty occurs when we compare 
the commonly accepted form of the legend of 
St. Ursula with the design. The legend states 
that the saint’s mother died before the Princess's 
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departure, whereas her Majesty appears, as we shall 
chow, in this design. A considerable number of 
fgures supply an elaborate and highly dramatic 
composition. A princess, probably St. Ursula, 
stands with a glory about her long, falling, brown 
Jocks, the ancient sign of maidenhood, which 
enclose a gentle and beautiful face, having aa 
expression of prayerful energy, which is extremely 
fine in its way. Her hands are pressed together 
gs she moves, not reluctantly,—this accords with 
the motive of the legend,—on her way with the 
king, who supports the damsel with his hand. 
His countenance is marked by great grief. Next 
to the kicg is the queen, weeping bitterly, and 
with a look which is not the less pathetic because 
her features are rather quaintly grotesque. Ursula 
is sustained, or led, on the side opposite the king, 
by an archbishop wearing a red chasuble over a 
white robe, and holding a crosier, which is enriched 
with carbuncles and pearls. The prelate has an 
extremely handsome and sweet face, such as we 
may see in the more highly spiritualized designs 
of Memline, distinguished by exquisite tenderness 
in bis sad and considerate looking eyes, the sym- 
pathizing lines of his beautiful mouth, a point of 
charming suggestiveness and great purity of cha- 
racter. fle wears a red mitre, bearing pearls in 
scrolls and otherwise, carbuncles, dark sapphires, 
and emeralds, all most delicately painted and 
marvellously finished. The execution of details of 
this kind, in which the painting abounds, is quite 
diferent from that which obtains in the undoubted 
Mabuse at Castle Howard, in which all the jewels 
and golJsmith’s work are represented with a 
peculiar precision, verging on hardness, with 
amazing dexterity and firmness of touch. In the 
Duke of Devenshire’s picture, similar features are 
treated without hardness and with superior breadth 
and keeping, and greater richness of local colour. 
These incidents supply a means for technical 
comparisons, On which we cannot well lay too 
much striss while endeavouring to establish the 
authorship of a most delightful painting. The 
embroideries on the archbishop’s chasuble are 
executed with wonderful richness and delicacy, 
and include the intersection of the arms of the 
cross cn the wearer’s breast, as well as what looks 
like an irradiated Veronica. 

A bishop is placed at the side of his fellow- 
prelate, and holds a crook in his hand; he wears 
agreen mitre and a cope, the embroidered edges 
of which are set with pearls. A second bishop, 
wearing a blue mitre, and likewise holding a 
crook, stands with his face in profile, and in the 
act of bestowing a benediction. This is evidently 
a portrait, which neither of the other figures can 
besupposed to be. The heads of a band of young 
movks appear beyond these figures, and, above the 
last-named prelate, are the tops of two processional 
crosses with their red streamers, on which crosses 
arerepresented. Behind the king is the entrance 
to a palace, an arcade with columns of coloured 
marbles, In ths mid-distance a group of figures 
is displayed, in the act of walking towards a quay, 
where, t*o companies of priests lining the way, in 
white rebes, are two ships. Most elaborate and 
winiature-like details occur throughout, of such 
suprising'y delicate execution that the modelling 
seems consummate, whether it be of the flesh or 
otherwise ; the carbuncles on the king’s crown 
have theic bright white surface reflections of the 
light, the dark crescents which indicate their 
roiundity,—for the stones are evidently cut in 
the proper old mode, i.¢., en cabochon,—with the 
lighter core that declares the colour proper of the 
stones, the fiery lustre of the jewel. The surface 
light on each gem is placed, with ineffable skill, 
nightly according to the position of the stone in 
tegard to the scurce of illumination, and not like 
that on any one of its neighbours. The painting 
om the brocaded patterns of the archbishop’s vest- 
ments is equal in delicacy to that of his jewellery, 
aid so are the twisted threads on the fringe of 
the square-edged underdress he wears. The whole 
im highly delicate and luminous local colours. 
he local tints throughout are remarkable for 
vanety and power; the draperies are modelled, 











in the true Flemish-Gothic fashion of illuminating. 
The picture ascribed to J. Van Eyck, and no 
doubt representing the Consecration of St. Thomas 
& Becket, in many of its technical elements re- 
sembles the work we have just described ; but, 
fine as it must once have been, it is inferior to 
the latter. 

The ‘Consecration of St. Thomas 4 Becket’ is, as 
before stated, ascribed to J. Van Eyck, but, we think, 
on insufficient grounds. On the border is painted, 
“Johes de Eyck fecit + ano M°. CCCCZI (sic), 
30° Octobris.” Dr. Waagen, it must be admitted, 
not a first-rate authority on this point, accepted 
the work as an early production of the younger 
Van Eyck. Passavant, in his ‘ Kunstreise durch 
England,” who saw the painting before it was 
removed from Devonshire House to Chatsworth, 
did not accept the ascription without reserve. 
The inscription is doubtless an old one, and in the 
literal form adopted by J. Van Eyck of which 
the writing on his unquestionable works in the 
National Gallery is an example ; but this circum- 
stance has not been generally held to be by any 
means decisive of the authorship of the painting. 
As to this, we must, it seems, form our opinion 
from the internal evidence which the example 
itself furnishes. We must take into account the 
much-injured state of the surface, which was long 
ago not wisely “restored.” Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, in their ‘Early Flemish Painters,’ 
1857, pp. 109-13, elaborately analyse this painting, 
and add, “In truth, had it not been for the signa- 
ture on this panel, we should never have suspected 
it to be a production of the great Flemish master.” 
Finally, they class it “amongst the uncertain pic- 
tures of John Van Eyck.” With the obvious 
purport of this rather vague conclusion, as well as 
the analysis they have made with great care and 
much learning, we are compelled to agree. 

This work, by whomsoever it may be, is so ex- 
tremely interesting that we must not omit to 
describe it. It hasa traditional history which must 
be considered not only on account of its own merits, 
but because it is, to a certain extent, self-sustain- 
ing, and accordant with the aspect of the picture. 
It is said to have been executed by John Van Eyck 
for the Regent Duke of Bedford, and to have been 
given by him to Henry the Fifth of England. The 
date, 1421, coincides with that of the rule of the 
Duke in France. Philip the Good of Burgundy, 
Van Eyck’s suzerain, to whom the artist was valet 
de chambre and painter, was father-in-law of the 
Duke. Thus a connexion was, as Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle have remarked, established between 
Van Eyck and the Duke of Bedford. The date on 
the panel would, if it be accepted, establish the 
picture to be the oldest of the Fleming’s works 
with an inscription. We are inclined to believe 
it to be of a later date, and by a hand inferior to 
the Flemish master; however this may be, it 
undoubtedly possesses many fine elements both of 
design and execution. 

The archbishop elect sits in a throne, under a 
scarlet baldachin, on the back of which are em- 
broidered the armorials of the See of Canterbury, 
%.¢@, azure, a crosier or, the cross-head argent, 
surmounted by a pall of the last, fimbriated and 
fringed gold, and charged with four crosses patée- 
fitchée sable. At least the blazonry is sufficiently 
correct for pictorial purposes in such a case as 
this. It is not impossible that if the history of 
the heraldry here given were inquired into, a sort 
of light might be cast on the picture. Besides the 
armorials, the keys, saltire, are embroidered. The 
prelate has his hands joined, and he is in the act 
of praying from a book; and he has a nimbus. 
He wears a black chasuble, which is lined with 
silk, shot green and red. The book is supported 
before him by a kneeling ecclesiastic of inferior 
degree, who rests the volume against his own 
head. Three prelates, who are differently robed, 
place the mitre on the head of St. Thomas; and 
one of them, while standing behind him on a 
step of the throne, legns over from above. Groups 
of priests are on our left; laymen, including a 
king, with a crown on his head and a sceptre in 
his hands, and his attendants, are on our right. 





This monarch’s face looks like a portrait, and has 
now, whatever it might have originally exhibited, a 
peculiar defect of vision, The execution of this 
picture seems to us quite different from that of the 
before-named subject of the life of St. Ursula, and 
decidedly inferior to it, as well as, in both re- 
spects, to the next work we have to deal with, a 
picture also ascribed to Van Eyck, and repre- 
senting, with many charming qualities, the ‘ Pre- 
sentation of the Virginin the Temple.’ Practically, 
all three of the works in question belong to the 
Gothic-Flemish school; but they seem to have 
been executed under different influences, some of 
which appear to have had effect in producing the 
characteristics we endeavoured to describe while 
dealing with the ‘ Departure of St. Ursula,’ 

The scene is, of course, the interior of a Gothic 
church, with architectural features which are 
characteristically Flemish rather than English, 
but not widely different from the mode of the 
latter order in design. The king would, of course, 
be Henry the Second, and the notion of making 
his eyes deformed might be satirical, if, indeed, 
that defect be original. A green cloth is suspended 
behind the canopy of the baldachin; from the 
canopy hangs a medallion, comprising a sacred em- 
blematic figure, also a crown, a mitre; and the 
emblem of the Holy Ghost appears, as usual in re- 
presentations of subjects of the category here in 
question. As. was not unfrequently the practice 
in Flemish Gothic pictures, the scene is repre- 
sented as if it were visible to us through an arched 
opening, corresponding in character with the style 
of the church, and painted on the panel; at the 
foot of this, the before-quoted inscription is depicted 
en reégle. The composition is decidedly inferior 
to the ‘ Departure of St. Ursula, being awkward 
in many of its dispositions. Some parts appear to 
have been much “ restored.” These are chiefly those 
of the highest value, such as the heads, the flesh 
of which has suffered so much that one cannot 
speak of itatall. Re-painting has probably affected 
the aérial perspective, so we must not consider the 
defective state of this element in the picture while 
inquiring its authorship. The peculiar grace and 
spontaneity of movement which distinguish the 
designs of Memline, and the figures of the example 
in the National Gallery, before mentioned as 
ascribed to Bouts (No. 783),—which, by the way, 
was, while in the possession of Mr. Beckford of 
Fonthill, awarded to John Van Eyck,—are not 
found here. The contours, if the term be allowed, 
are less suave than in the works of Memlince and 
Bouts, while they have much leanness and stiffness, 
as if they had been executed as well as conceived 
with laborious effort: in this respect they remind 
us of Rogier Van der Weyden. Messrs, Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle ingeniously suggest the possi- 
bility that this painting may have been begun by 
Van Eyck, and finished by ancther hand, but the 
faults it exhibits in the design are obvious, 4.¢., 
in the conception of the subject and the composi- 
tion ; these seem to us not less radical than those of 
the execution. The latter defects may be due to 
a hand less skilled than Van Eyck’s, but the 
former shortcomings are not those of the master 
whose ideas were always spontaneous, and did not 
need to be hammered out. This picture was at 
Leeds (No. 501). Probably the true painter of 
this work will be found out ; the researches of the 
Flemish antiquaries are active and profitable, and 
these gentlemen, among whom one ought not to 
omit to name Mr. Weale, have succeeded in open- 
ing many dark places in the histery of Nether- 
landish Art. 

The next picture which we have to examine is 
also given to John Van Eyck, the generic name of 
the artists to whom Flemish Gothic paintings of 
all origins were formerly ascribed. It represents 
the ‘ Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple, 
and seems to us worthy of much greater attention 
than the other so-called Van Eyck, which, doubt- 
less owing to the signature, has been more fre- 
quently studied and described than the picture now 
in question, or the ‘Departure of St. Ursula,’ its 
neighbour at Chatsworth. The scene represented 
is the choir of a Gothic church. The Virgin is 
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represented asa noble maiden, with her light brown 
hair hanging on her shoulders, encircled by a 
bandeau of pearls; she has a dress of dark blue over 
a petticoat of red, and black shoes are on her feet. 
She approaches the altar, and is received by a 
bishop, and, placed sideways, so as to show the 
opening in his dress, he extends his hand to the 
Virgin, and stands on a green carpet on the step 
of the altar. The Virgin’s attendants, a group of 
beautiful damsels, are gathered on either side of 
the altar; their figures are designed with exquisite 
spirit, variety, and grace of attitude; their faces 
are evidently portraits, so diverse are the cha- 
racters they express, and so full of expression are 
their features. On our right, standing or kneeling 
before this section of the composition, and with 
their hands joined in prayer, are two rows of 
priests in white surplices; all their heads being 
portraits of once living ecclesiastics, and each one 
distinctly marked with some peculiarity of cha- 
racter and expression: this gives great liveliness to 
the design. These idiosyncrasies are distinct even 
in the way in which the individuals place their 
hands together: some point their fingers upwards, 
others bear them outwards ; their neighbours have 
them at diverse angles: some make crosses with 
their thumbs lying one over the other. 

At the side of the composition are five persons, 
apparently the Virgin’s relatives, a man and four 
women, all of the Flemish burgher class, They 
kneel in front of the stalls of the priests, in the 
lower row of the choir stalls: the upper row of 
stalls is occupied by priests, as stated before. In 
the centre the parents of the Virgin, Joachim and 
Anna, stand in conversation, With them is placed 
a young lady. These figures again are portraits. 
The picture is extremely curious on account of its 
architectural details and furniture. A tall ciborium 
is on our left of the altar, with candles burning 
before it in their brazen frames. Gilded rails fill 
the intercolumniations and enclose the choir. These, 
not less than the bars above them, on which hang- 
ings were placed on certain occasions ; the altar- 
piece—a double triptych; the brazen statues of 
angels which stand on pillars within the altar 
space and hold candlesticks ; the red canopies, 
with black fringes, one on each side of the altar ; 
the chromatic decorations of the arches of the 
choir and of their pillars, comprising pillars and 
capitals of black marble or paint, the voussoirs 
being of the same tint, a little lighter in key; the 
white walls and mouldings, the vault of the roof 
being gilded, the groining ribs being picked out 
with white, red, black, and gold,—all these details 
are curiously interesting, and deserve study from 
those who wish to see the veritable presentment 
of a church in the Low Countries during the fif- 
teenth century produced by a nobly skilled hand. 
Above all the figures, as if hovering over the 
Virgin, is the First Person of the Trinity in a halo; 
also two youthful angels bearing a crown between 
them ; the two spirits are clad in red, and have 
parti-coloured wings of resplendent hues. This 
picture bears no name: it is not by the artist of 
the ‘Consecration of St. Thomas 4 Becket, nor 
by him of the ‘Departure of St. Ursula” To 
these it bears but a general resemblance, such as 
connects all the examples of every school of Art, 
and which is strong enough to excuse the critics 
of the last century, who ascribed all pictures of 
Flemish Gothic origin to J. Van Eyck. 

In the next article of this series we shall con- 
clude with this part of the subject, the Low 
Country pictures at Chatsworth. 

Referring to the beautiful portrait of a youth 
which was described in No. XIV. of this series, 
and ascribed to Beltraffio, although accepted by 
Dr. Waagen as a Leonardo da Vinci, to whom it 
is officially awarded, we have had the pleasure 
of observing that Passavant states, ‘Kunstreise 
durch England,’ that it is “very evidently the 

roduction of Beltraffio,” and remarks, as Dr. 

aagen also did, that the “c” and “zs” on the 
dress may stand for the initials of that painter, 
whose initials were, nevertheless, “a” and “5.” 
Passavant supposes the “c” to have been changed, 
“by time,” from a “@.” With this Dr, Waagen | 





agreed, but we found no traces of alteration in 
that which is now unquestionably a “c.” Nor is 
there any reason for supposing, if this picture is 
the portrait of Beltraffio, that at the age repre- 
sented by it he had power to paint so finely as 
this work proves its artist could paint. 





THE BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
(Second Notice.) 

TE architectural questions raised by the Rev. 
M. E. C. Walcott, and notably his statements 
respecting the date of the Bell-tower, generally 
ascribed to the hands of Abbot Clement Lichfield 
(A.D, 1513-1540), aroused a keen discussion among 
the assembled archeologists, in which Mr. G. 
Godwin, Sir Stafford Carey, the Rev. A. H. W. 
Ingram, and others took part, thus testifying to 
the value of congresses as central points for the 
settlement and dispersion of antiquarian know- 
ledge. On Wednesday, the 18th, the members 
were conveyed through the vale of Evesham to 
the charming village of Buckland, at the foot of 
the Cotswold Hills, and hospitably received by 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. Mr. J. Robinson 
stood under the elms in front of the church and 
Manor House, and gave a brief but interesting 
account of the village. The church of St. Michael 
was then inspected, attention being attracted to a 
desecrated altar tomb, with sunk quatre-feils and 
excellent mouldings, built into the churchyard 
wall, At the entrance were the base and sockets 
of the churchyard cross. A good example of a 
stoup was pointed out at the north door. The 
church consisted of a nave, chancel, and side 
aisles; the north aisle had a lancet east window 
and the remains of the piscina. The nave was 
once adorned with fresco paintings, which are now 
whited over. The open roof still bears the signs 
of its chromatic decorations, and appears to have 
been remodelled in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. The nave is a fair example of late 
Decorated work, and the Perpendicular chancel 
east window had some rare stained glass. The 
pews were well carved, with sunk panels, and in 
the north aisle some ancient wainscot, erected in 
1615 by two parishioners, yet remains, and stair- 
case to the rood loft. The parish register contains 
some curious notices of the great plague of 1606, 
by which the rector, Mr. Maltby, lost six children. 
The Sanctus bell was removed to the tower. 

The Manor House, formerly the seat of the 
Thynnes, was described by Mr. Banning, who 
kindly undertook to point out the principal ob- 
jects of interest to the party. The remaining 
part of the great hall, now a brewhouse, was 
carefully looked at, especially its richly traced 
window of early fifteenth- century style. The 
north side of the Hall had an oriel window, and 
the many gables and corners of this old edifice 
rendered it a remarkably quaint object. Near to 
it traces of the old vestry house were perhaps to 
be seen in the moulded doorway of a small build- 
ing. The Rectory, built, according to some, by 
William Grafton, the first rector, is in the original 
state in which it was built, with fine timbered 
roof, The present rector, the Rev. W. Phillipps, 
here exhibited some ecclesiastical vestments of a 
period anterior to the Reformation. 

The next place to be visited was the old Grange 
of the Benedictine Abbey of Pershore, at Broad- 
way, an edifice adorned with windows of elaborate 
geometrical tracery, projecting gable, and ancient 
chapel included within the building. Some of the 
visitors reached Broadway from Buckland on foot, 
under the guidance of Mr. Averill, and after the 
inspection of the Grange, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
entertained the whole of the party at the Lygon 
Arms Hotel. On the conclusion of the luncheon, 
Mr. Averill read a paper by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
entitled ‘Some Suggestions respecting a History 
of Broadway,’ in which the writer pointed out how 
the history of even a small town may be considered 
by those who are inexperienced in such matters 
to be a work of easy compilation. But this is by 
no means the case. He divided his remarks into 
sections, treating of the descent of the property, 





— 
the descent of families, the ecclesiastical histo 
the natural history, local traditions, &c., ang the 
paper concluded with some remarks respectip 
Shakspeare, which were as follows :—“]I wow} { 
make a few very brief observations on the prob. 
bility of our great dramatist having been wel} 
acquainted with this locality. We are now ney 
to those hills of Cotswold where Page’s fallow grey. 
hound came off second-best. That Shakspeare 
interested in the field sports of the Cotswold Hilly 
is nearly beyond all question. Even in the second 
part of ‘Henry the Fourth,’ disregarding chrono. 
logy, he refers to ‘ Will Squele, a Cotswold man’ 
Now, this Will Squele, instead of belonging t 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, was really a cop. 
temporary of the poet. He resided somewhere ip 
the neighbourhood of Broadway, as is ascertained 
from a manuscript of undoubted authenticity jp 
my possession, and he appears to have been what 
some people now-a-days would term a blackleg, a 
mere turf adventurer. Broadway is only fourteen 
miles distant from Stratford-on-Avon, so that there 
is no improbability, but every probability, that 
Shakspeare visited the place, when he attended, 
no doubt on horseback, the rural sports on the 
Cotswolds. In addition to the probability of this, 
derived from the circumstances now mentioned, 


there is the very curious fact that amongst the | 


Middle Hill title-deeds, is one of the time of 
James the First, in which Henry Condell, Shak. 
speare’s fellow actor and great friend, appears as 
the trustee for a person conveying an estate in the 
parish of Broadway. Condell was present at 
Broadway when the deed was executed, and it 
bears his own autograph signature. When in 
London, next season, it will give me pleasure to 
show this singularly curious document to any of 
you who may be interested in the subject. It 
may also be observed that in the ancient and well- 
preserved registers of Broadway, we find the names 
of Bryan and Heminge, possibly connected with 
the families of Shakspeare’s fellow actors of those 
names, and in 1584 that of Ralph Huband, who 
was closely connected with Stratford-on-Avon, and 
who, at a later date, had business transactions with 
the poet. Without, therefore, risking the imputa- 
tion of indulging in a merely fanciful theory, we 
may venture to add Broadway to the list of those 
favoured localities which, in all probability, were 
familiar to the great dramatist.” 

The old church at Broadway, with monuments 
of the families of Phillipps and Russell, the remains 
of a Jacobean pulpit, small pillar alms-box, quaint 
inscriptions, and sepulchral effigy of a lady of the 
thirteenth century, attracted the attention of some 
of the party. Some, too, ascended Broadway Hill, 
and reached the tower, whose lofty position renders 
it a landmark for many miles round, and gazed 
with delighted eyes upon the Rollright stones, 
Campden and Ilmington Hills, Dover's Hill, 4 
spur of the Cotswolds, and the town of Chipping 
Campden, long the seat of the local trade in wool, 
and having in its church brasses of the Greville 
and Noel families. Part of the day’s business 
was the examination of a tumulus, to be opened in 
commemoration of the visit of the Association ; 
but the result of the excavation proved, unfortu- 
nately, of no value to the archeologist. At the 
evening meeting, the Rev. N. G. Batt, Vicar of 
Norton, read a paper ‘On the Abbey of Evesham, 
illustrated by the Lives of some of the Abbots’; 
the three abbots whose history was taken in hand 
being Ecgwine, Egelwine, and Lichfield, men 
representing the early, the middle, and the latest 
period of the fortunes of the monastery ; the foun- 
dation, the flower, and the downfall of monastic 
influence in England. The first of these, the holy 
Ecgwine, “appears to have been a man of piety, 
energy and influence among his contemporaries, 
and may be regarded as the originator of civiliza- 
tion and improvement in the Vale of Evesham. 
Egelwine, the last Saxon abbot, presided over the 
abbey at the time of the Norman Conquest, and 
was famous for his prudence and knowledge of 
law. He continued to be in favour with Edward 
the Confessor, Harold, and William the Conqueror, 
who did not deprive him of the office, like most of 
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the other Saxon abbots and bishops, but gave him 
the charge of the Abbey of Winchelcombe in addi- 
tion to his own, and advanced him to the govern- 
ment of several counties, so that it is recorded 
that no Saxon nobleman was so much trusted by 
William. LEgelwine made a good use of his great 
wealth and authority, and fed a multitude of poor 
starving people who had escaped from the devas- 
tation of the northern counties by the Conqueror. 
His kindness to the orphan children is particularly 
commended. He added to the possessions of the 
abbey, aud successfully defended them against the 
usurping Normans. His successor, the first French 
abbot, mistrusting the genuineness of the abbey 
relics, which had not saved the English from 
defeat, submitted them to the ordeal of fire, out of 
which they emerged triumphant. Egelwine was 
the ablest of the abbots, and his mixed character 
has been hardly dealt with by modern historians, 
on account of his supposed want of patriotism. 
Clement Lichfield was the last real abbot of 
Evesham, and to his time belong the bell-tower, 
the chantry chapels in the parish churches, the 
grammar school, and the chief remaining buildings 
once connected with the abbey. It is wonderful 
how he was able to do so much, and embellish the 
choir of the abbey church also, since he was sub- 
jected to continual exactions by the King and 
Wolsey. The wealth of the monastery must have 
been enormous at this time, but discipline had 
become relaxed, though no great scandals are re- 
ported of the monks. This abbot must have been 
a conscientious man, since he preferred to resign 
rather than surrender his abbey to the King. 
That was done by Philip Hawford, a young monk, 
merely appointed for the purpose, yet who alone 
of all the abbots has the insignia of his office on 
his effigy on his tomb in Worcester Cathedral. 
The buildings of the abbey were demolished imme- 
diately on its dissolution, being considered un- 
necessary, as the town was sufficiently provided 
with churches, and ground and building materials 
were valuable, The church was of extraordinary 
magnificence. It probably bore some resemblance 
to the neighbouring abbeys of Tewkesbury and 
Pershore, but was considerably larger.” 

Mr. Blashill announced that he had, in con- 
junction with other gentlemen of the Association 
who were acquainted with the architecture of the 
period, examined the bell-tower, and they had 
unanimously come to the conclusion that the work 
should be ascribed to the early period of Lichfield’s 
rule, about 1514, Aftera lengthy discussion, Mr. 
T. Morgan read an interesting and elaborate paper, 
entitled ‘ An Exegesis of Romano-Wiccian Military 
History.’ In this he entered at considerable length 
upon the earth-works, out-stations, castles, and 
high-roads of the Romans in Warwickshire, show- 
ing how Warwick (the Presidium), par excellence, 
was the centre of Roman Britain when Worcester- 
shire was covered with wood. He showed the 
system of separating the barbarians from the 
province and from each other by a chain of forts, 
and how ergs or bill forts, overlooking the Roman 
camp, had to be taken possession of, and permanent 
garrisons kept there, while the towns grew up in 
the plains. The Romans gave these bergs the 
name of Noverce, step-mothers, because they over- 
looked or pried into what was going on in camp. 
The stockades for separating the Romans from the 
barbarians, such as that discovered at Wall, near 
Lichfield, and the alteration of Roman tactics to 
suit the circumstances of the case, were touched 
upon. The Roman equites took the command of 
large wings of barbarian cavalry, squadrons of 
1,000 (milliarie), and of 500 (quinquenarie), and 
rendered these more efficient by placing young 
men on foot, good runners, between the horsemen, 
armed with light shields, swords, and spears, He 
then gave an account ofa Roman camp as it would 
have been according to the description of Hyginus, 
when Hadrian, accompanied by the Empress 
Sabina, spent one winter in Britain, in ap. 119, 
and brought his remarks down through the Saxon 
and early English period, not omitting the con- 
nexion of the county with William the Conqueror, 
Robin Hood, and Edward the Third, 





On Thursday an excursion was arranged to in- 
clude Stanway, Hailes, Sudeley, and Winchcombe, 
and the party had a passing view of Sedgebarrow 
and Dumbleton, arriving shortly afterwards at 
Toddington Park, the seat of Lord Sudeley, where 
a brief halt was made, and the newly-planned church 
inspected, before proceeding to Stanway, at which 
place the Tudor house belonging to the Earl of 
Wemyss was brought to the notice of the Associa- 
tion. This building is enriched with a porch, said 
to have been designed by Inigo Joncs, and many 
salient puints of its architecture were explained 
by Mr. E. P. L. Brock. The great hall was filled 
with artistic treasures, old portraits, an antique 
shovel board, spoils of the chase, and a series of 
portraits which belonged to the Atkins and Tracy 
family. Then the beautiful euite of rooms and 
spacious gardens were explored; the old volumes 
in the library, which belonged to a bygone age, 
were glanced at. Here was a Reynolds, and here 
a Gainsborough was close beside the features of 
those limned by Kneller and Hudson. The house 
and gateway were worth inspection, but the church 
had suffered from reforming hands, and was but a 
poor specimen of ecclesiastical architecture. 

The Rev. Mr. Traill read a paper on the historical 
events connected with the mansion, and the party 
proceeded afterwards to the site of Hailes Abbey, 
distant about a mile and a half. The ruins created 
much curiosity and admiration, and Mr, Brock 
was listened to by a large audience while reading 
his paper on the Abbey. After describing the rise 
and progress of this Cistercian house, the noble 
list of its founders and benefactors, and the notable 
chronological events connected with its fabric or 
its inmates, the burial of Richard, King of the 
Romans, and the part it played in the later Middle 
Age, the reader gave a carefully-prepared account 
of the so-called blood of our Saviour, which was 
deposited in this Abbey, and rendered it so famous. 
Au extract will be of interest to our readers :— 

“We now meet with notice of the relic, as it 
was called, the exhibition of which has brought 
such well-merited disgrace on the house. Edward, 
Earl of Cornwall, noticed among the treasures of 
the Kings of Germany a small gold box, with an in- 
scription that therein was contained a portion of 
the blood of our blessed Saviour. He purchased 
part of the contents,and brought it to England. 
He bestowed a third of it on the Abbey of Hailes, 
and the other two portions apparently to the 
House of the Bonhommes, at Ashridge. The date 
of the gift is stated to have been 1270, and it was 
certainly in the newly-built church at the period 
of its re-dedication, and in 1295, this relic appears 
to have been placed within a shrine. The chronicle 
of Hailes says that it was authenticated by an 
account written by Pope Urban the Fourth, to 
accompany it. To the credit of the Bonhommes, 
we find but little, if any, notice of their portion of 
the bequest, but that at Hailes was exhibited to 
crowds of eager and deluded devotees, who flocked 
from all parts of the country, and made offerings 
and worshipped it. As years elapsed, the fame of 
this thing was greatin England. It had, however, 
so many competitors for the attention of the super- 
stitious, that we cannot but be oppressed with a 
sense of the way in which religion in the middle 
ages was overladen with them. ‘Out of this foun- 
tain,’ is the indignant protest of Lord Cobham, in 
1413, ‘have gushed out so many prodigious lies in 
church legends, in saints’ lives, in monkish fictions, 
in fabulous miracles, in false or forged relics ; as 
in pieces of the holy cross, the blood of Hales, in 
our Lady’s milk, in the nails of Christ, which they 
made to a great number.’ At last this fraud was 
exposed to all the world. The examination of the 
religious houses, 30th Henry the Eighth, led to the 
inspection of the relic by a commission, appointed 
for the purpose; their report is still extant, and I 
have transcribed a copy of it from the rare fac- 
simile pamphlet printed by Hearne. ‘Pleasith 
your lordshipp to be adv’tysyd that according to 
the Kyngis gracys comyssyon to us dyrected 
berynge date the fourth day of October in the 
xxxth yere of his reigne. We Hugh Bysshopp of 


Worcester, Henry Pryor of the Monastre of Wor- 





cester, Stephyn Abbott of the Monastrye of 
Haylez, and Richard Trayce, Esquyer, the xxviith 
day of October, in the yere above sayd, have re- 
payryd to the sayd Monast’ye of Haylez, and ther 
accordynge to the tenor of the sayd comyssion 
have vewed a certeyne supposyd relycke caulyd 
the blod of Haylez, which was inclosed within a 
rownde berall garnyshid, and bound on ev’y syde 
with syly’ which we cousid to be openyd in the 
presence of a greate multytude of people. And 
the sayd supposid relyck we causid to be taken 
out of the sayd berall and have vewed the same 
beinge within a lytle glasse. And also tryed the 
same accordynge to our powers, wittes and discre- 
tyons by all meanys. And by force of the view 
and other tryalls thereof we thinke deame and 
judge the substance and mattier of the sayde sup- 
posyd relycke to be an unctuowse gume colouryd, 
which beinge in the glasse, appeiryd to be a glis- 
terynge redd, resemblynge partly the color of blod. 
And after we dyd take owt part of the sayd sub- 
staunce and mattier owt of the glasse, then it was 
apparante glisterynge yeolow color, lyke ambre or 
basse gold. And doth cleve to as game or byrd- 
lyme. Which mattier and fayned relicke with 
the glasse contaignynge the same, we, the saide 
comyssion’s, have inclosyd in redd wax, and sou- 
signed it with or seales, and, also, we have lockyd 
it ina coffre with twoo lockys, remaynynge by 
dede indentyd with the saide Abbott of Haylez. 
The key wherof then is comyttyd to the custody 
of the saide Abbott thethir, and to the saide 
Richard Tracye. Wherfore, we desire your lord- 
shippe that we may knowe furthir the Kyngy’s 
gracyouse plesure, herein to be done, which we 
accordynge to or moste bounden duetye shall 
accomplisshe withe all or endevowre and diligence.’ 
There isa pamphlet in folio, printed by Pinson, 
on the blood of Hailes, but it is so rare that I 
have been unable to see a copy of it, and it is not 
in the British Museum.” 

The members received the paper with evident 
pleasure, and were conducted round the ruins by 
Mr. Brock, who earnestly advocated the excava- 
tion of the site, as being likely to result in some 
valuable discoveries. Progress was then made to 
Sudeley Castle, the seat of Mr. J. C. Dent, and 
one of the great houses of this part of Gloucester- 
shire, where the party was entertained in a most 
liberal manner. Mr. E. Roberts, one of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries of the Association, read a paper 
on the history of the castle, of which Mrs. Dent 
is about to publish a full account. Time allowed 
but a hasty glance at the many valuable points 
and bearivgs illustrated by the castle and ad- 
joining church, and the long array of visitors, who 
would have gladly lingered there for “hours, was 
put in motion for Winchcombe, the concluding 
place of the day’s excursion. Here the vicar 
pointed out the restorations of the parish church, 
and Mr. Brock read a second paper on Winch- 
combe Abbey, detailing in order the foundation of 
the monastery in the early part of the ninth 
century, the liberation of Eadbert Praen, King of 
Kent, by Kenulf, King of the Mercians, at the 
altar, on the dedication day; and the murder of 
Kenelm, Kenulf’s son, at the instigation of 
Cuoenthryth, or Quendrida, whose miraculous de- 
tection and punishment has formed the theme of 
many a historic lament. This lady appears to have 
cultivated the black art of reading the Psalter 
backwards, and divine vengeance overtook her at 
her avocation ; her eyes fell out of her head, and to 
this day, says William of Malmesbury, the marks 
of her blood stain the pages of her book. The 
destruction by fire, the restoration of the abbey, 
the fasti of the abbots, the subordinate buildings 
were not forgotten, and of its present condition 
Mr. Brock said, with evident regret,— 

“Browne Willis, who supposes that the whole of 
the abbey buildings were demolished by the Lord 
Seymour, the first proprietor, shortly after the 
Dissolution, visited the site of the abbey purposely 
in September, 1714, and found no traces of the 
church, the very site of the buildings being levelled 
and turned into arable ground. It is impossible 
to form any conjecture where they stood, and all 
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I could learn was from tradition, that they stood 
on the east side of the present parish church, which 
is a good building, and adorned with a spacious 
body, and a neat tower at the west end. The 
inhabitants showed me some mean offices at some 
distance from the church, where the abbot’s hind 
or chief ploughman lived; and also informed me 
that it had been delivered to them, that the tower 
of the abbey was large and fine, which was all 
I could inform myself about, otherwise they could 
not give me the least description of any part of it, 
or that any more buildings were remembered 
standing in their time. I paid a visit to the site 
purposely, thinking it incredible that it should 
have disappeared altogether from the earth, I 
found two houses are occupied by Mr. Smith, on 
the north-east of the church, which have been a 
portion of the abbey buildings, and fifteenth 
century work. The whole of the ground east of 
the church up to Cow- (or Chapel-) lane, now partly 
orchard, is full of inequalities indicating the foun- 
dations of buildings of great extent. The meadow 
between the north wall of the church and Back- 
lane, the traditional site of Ivy Castle, and doubt- 
less a portion of the priory, is also full of 
irregularities ; and a high bank, like an earthwork, 
runs parallel to Back-lane for about forty yards. 
There is no stone-work above ground, and, curiously, 
no fragments of carved or moulded work visible in 
any of the buildings near. Vast numbers of in- 
terments were met with close to the surface a few 
years since, and two stone coffins were dug up also 
fifty years ago, to the north-east of the church, 
near Cow-laue. These are now in the possession 
of S. Grist, Esq., at Wormington Grange, Another 
coffin of small size, as for a child, and of early date, 
was shown to me at Sudeley Castle, by Mrs, Dent. 
The space of Jand east and north of the church, of 
large extent, is enclosed by a modern wall, dividing 
it from the town. I traced a fragment of the 
ancient boundary at the south-east corner, at the 
angle with Cow-lane.” 

In the evening, Mr. J. Taylor, of the Bristol 
Museum and Library, read a paper on a Charter 
of William, Earl of Gloucester, which was exhibited 
in illustration of his remarks, 

The Rev. H. Bennett gave a paper on Elmley 
Castle from its foundation to the present day. 
This paper concluded with an account of an histori- 
cal episode, which, as it is not generally known, will 
be interésting, as well as new, to some readers :— 
“ There is just one tradition in the parish of Elm- 
ley which should be put on record. At the battle 
of Worcester the defeated Royalists fled into the 
city by the gate at Sidbury. They were closely 
pursued by Cromwell’s cavalry, and Charles him- 
self was very nearly taken prisoner there, but just 
at the time some one drew a load of hay into the 

ateway and blocked up the entrance, so that 
eanen could not enter. The King, who was 
a very short distance before his pursuers, rode up 
to the gateway, dismounted, and crept under the 
hay into the city, leaving his horse outside. A 
loyal gentleman of Sidbury found him another 
horse, and he fled away through St. Martin’s Gate, 
and so made his way to Boscobel. All this is 
matter of history, but the point of special interest 
to the people of Elmley is this : that according to 
the common belief, handed down from father to 
gon there, the man who so promptly blocked up 
the gateway with his load of hay was an ancestor 
of one of the principal farmers now residing there, 
Mr. Moore, and certain lands at Kersoe, in Elmley 
Castle, which have long been in his family, were 
given to his ancestors as a reward for this very 
service. Whether they were given by the King 
himself, after the Restoration, or by that old loyal 
Mr. Savage, who had fought and suffered so much 
in the King’s behalf, is not known. A fire some 
years ago destroyed many of Mr. Moore’s old 
family papers, and he cannot find any document 
referring to this ; but he says that from a child he 
heard it stated as a matter of family history ; and 
other old inhabitants of Elmley testify to the fact 
that the story has not been invented in modern 
days, but was the common belief in the parish, at 
all events, in the last generation.” 





Mr. G. R. Wright read an amusing account of 
the story of Henry de Montfort and the Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, and the proceedings of 
the fourth day terminated in a satisfactory manner. 

On Friday the programme commenced with an 
excursion down the Avon in the steamer Lily, or 
by carriage, to Tewkesbury. The first place visited 
was Cropthorne, once famed as the residence of 
Sir Edward Goodyeare, murdered in 1741 by his 
brother, Captain Goodyeare, of the Ruby. Then 
progress was made to Fladbury, in which church 
are some interesting brasses of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries ; Wyre, of which the church 
is supposed to possess a Saxon chancel arch ; and 
Pershore, once the site of a powerful Benedictine 
monastery, as old as the eighth century. Some of 
the earliest work seen is of the eleventh century ; 
in the southern transept the greater part of the 
remains are, however, of Early English style. The 
nave and north transept having been destroyed at 
the time of the Dissolution, the choir was trans- 
formed into the parish church. In the south tran- 
sept are two monumental effigies, one being a 
knight of the thirteenth century. Strensham 
village was put down on the programme, but by 
no means all the party were fortunate enough to 
get there. This place is celebrated as the birth- 
place of Butler, the great satirist. In the church 
is a painted rood-loft and some brasses and tombs 
of the family of Russell. Bredon Church, with 
its remains of Norman architecture and Early 
English window, was equally dismissed at a 
glance. Deerhurst Church, a venerable relic of 
the Saxon age, was then inspected, and the prin- 
cipal points of note formed the subject of discourse 
by Mr. Brock and Mr. E. Roberts. Finally, the 
members were conducted to Tewkesbury Abbey, 
whereof Mr. T. Blashill acted as cicerone, and 
described the architectural beauties that yet 
remain in connexion with this religious edifice. 
Deerhurst has double angular windows, which 
look from the tower into the nave, rude masonry 
of herring-bone- work, the walls of the nave pierced 
with arches of the thirteenth century ; the tower 
has a rude newel staircase, and a small compart- 
ment with circular-headed aumbries on either side. 
This room was, by some, conjectured to be the cell 
of an anchorite, by others, to be the artfully con- 
structed hiding - place for refugees who sought 
sanctuary within the walls of the church. The 
latter idea is, perhaps, confirmed by the existence 
of two corbels on the west side of the tower, the 
appearance of which suggests that they were used 
as hoists to convey necessary supplies to the hid- 
den suppliants. Tewkesbury possesses many old 
houses which, as picturesque specimens of domes- 
tic architecture, well satisfy the curiosity of the 
antiquarian ; but above all the old abbey church, 
with its massive tower of twelfth-century work, 
rivetted the attention of the strangers, who gained 
by actual inspection some dim knowledge of the 
grandeur of the architectural capabilities of the 
Normans. 

On Saturday a visit was made to Wood Norton, 
the property of the Duke d’Aumale, and the 
church, which is of the Jate Perpendicular style, 
was examined and described. There are a carved 
lectern and monuments of the seventeenth century 
in the north chapel. The half-timbered houses with 
which the little village abounds gave it a remark- 
able appearance. The party passed several 
churches that would well have recompensed, with 
their architectural beauties and historic associa- 
tions, the labour of the party to reach them; but 
time did not permit any delay in reaching Cuugh- 
ton Court, which bas long been the seat of the 
Throckmorton family. Here Sir Everard Digby 
resided at the time of the Gunpowder Plot, 
and the conspirator Catesby was born and lived 
not far from this spot. Robin Hood’s money is 
reputed to have placed windows in the church. 
There is also, close at hand to the railway station, 
@ quadrangular entrenchment, know as “The 
Wick,” which presents some points of importance 
to the early historic and military student by reason 
of the fosse being placed within the vallum. Not 
far, too, is a remarkable group of camps or earth- 





— 
works, of which the name of “ Danesbank ” pretty 
well suggests their probable origin. Here ig algy 
the roadside cross at which travellers about to 
journey through the forest of Arden were acong. 
tomed to pray for Divine protection against the 
dangers of the road. Progress was then made to 
Alcester, an Alauna of the Romans, and celebrated 
in later days for its connexion with Fulke Greville 
and the Papist conspiracy against James the First, 
In the early afternoon, nearly two hundred members 
of the Congress and other guests assembled at 
Ragley Park, where the Marquess of Hertford 
President, gave a grand reception to the Association, 

The meeting here properly concluded, and many 
of those who had banded themselves together for 
the week dispersed ; but several determined to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of having ap 
extra day, and on Monday paid a visit to Moreton. 
in-the-Marsh, near the convergence of four shires, 
—Warwick, Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester ; Little 
Woolford, where stands the old hall of the Ingrams; 
Barton-on-the-Heath, in whose manor- house Sir 
Thomas Overbury first drew breath ; Little Comp. 
ton, where Bishop Juxon lived in retirement aftey 
the execution of his royal master ; and, finally, the 
Rollright Stones, locally called the King Stones, 
which formed, perhaps, the most interesting, and 
certainly the oldest, sight which had been brought 
before the notice of the Association. These stones 
are set in a circle, of about equal diameter to those 
of Stonehenge, but are of smaller bulk. They are 
grey, weatherworn, and deeply scarred ; some have 
falien, but others still rear their massive heads, and 
mark out the ring of regal sepulchres of Britain 
before the period of Roman occupation. Chastleton 
House was opened to inspection, aud then the 
party finally dispersed. 


During the week a teiwporary Museum was 


formed in the Town Hall, and a very large variety 
of ancient and medieval objects, manuscripts, 
Celtic ring money, fishhooks, and implements of 
domestic, military, and sacrifical use ; a fragment 
of the true Cross enclosed in a model of the lanes 
of Longinus ; ecclesiastical vestments ; a Roman 
silver spoon and iron knife combined ; a quantity 
of prehistoric British, Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
and other ornaments, utensils, weapons, and wis- 
cellaneous objects of personal attire ; pottery, rings, 
seals, reliquaries, belis, and coins. 

In addition to the papers mentioned in the 
course of the above account, several others were 
either read at the evening meetings, or are in a 
forward state, and will be forthcoming in the 
Journal of the Association in due course of time, 
The principal of these are, by Mr. W. de G. Birch, 
‘On Early Unpublished Manuscripts connected 
with the Monastic History of Worcestershire,’ and 
‘Oa the Seal and some Charters of Simon de Mont- 
fort in the British Museum’; Mr. J. W. Grover, 
‘On the Local Earthworks’; Mr. J. R. Planché, 
Somerset Herald, ‘On a Remarkable Tomb at 
Albrighton, Salop, and its probable connexion 
with the Battle of Evesham’; Mr. S. J. Tucker, 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant, ‘On the Murder of Prince 
Edward at Tewkesbury’; the Rev. Precentor Wall- 
cott, B.D., F.S.A.,‘On Pershore Abbey’; and Mr. 
G. R. Wright, F.S.A., ‘ Oo Vineyards in Cunnexion 
with the Abbey of Evesham and other Eaglish 
Monasteries,’ 








Fine-Art Gusstp. 


Mr. Reperave, the founder of the prescnt 
system of Art-teaching by the Government, having 
resigned his office of Art Inspector General, the 
authorities have fortunately induced Mr. Puynter 
to occupy the vacant post. If any one can instruct 
the country in Art the new Art Director will do so 


Tue Church of St. Mary, Whitby, the most 
interesting relic of its class, immeasurably vener- 
able and valuable to those who care most for the 
signs of service and human associations whicha 
church alone can bear, remains yet unrestored, 
and as, fifteen years ago, we described it. 
Formerly comprising portions of late Decorated or 
early Perpendicular architecture, with fragments 
of Norman work, this edifice has been transmogri- 
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fied in the most picturesque manner by the hands 
of generations of ship-carpenters, as they were, 
from time to time, called in to effect repairs, and 
supply additional accommodation ; the roof was 
more than once lowered, galleries were inserted 
with more regard to convenience than symmetry, 
and, to admit the light to these galleries, openings 
were made in the roof, or anywhere, just as the 
circumstances suggested. The state of the church 
appears to be a horror to architecturally-minded 
architects, and amateurs in book-architecture. To 
éMr. Five Per Cent.,” that type of “restorers,” 
gt, Mary’s at Whitby must be a temptation of 

uliarly exasperating kind. To those who, like 
ourselves, doubt if, with all his pattern books to 
boot, “ Mr. Five Per Cent.” could make anything 
half so grateful to the heart as this most pathetic 
structure is, and to others who think ravage by 
“restoration” has already denuded the land of 
nearly all its. domestic and historic charms—to 
¢hose who still wish to worship where their fathers 
worshipped, to kneel where their mothers knelt— 
we commend the preservation of this church. St. 
Mary’s being rich in records of sea-valiancy and 
lifeboat heroism, and distinguished by the happi- 
ness, the honour, and the sorrows of dwellers by 
the waters, one would naturally wish to retain the 
building as nearly as possible as it is. A new St. 
Mary’s—and any other result of meddling is out 
of the question—will be denuded of all associations 
with the past. Folks of Whitby mayget any number 
of neat pillars, brand-new Birmingham iron or brass 
work may be theirs inabundance; they may spend 
any amount of money on stained glass, Tiles, 
modern ecclesiastical trumpery, and millinery of all 
kinds may be theirs. Chancels—if one will not 
suit the “performance” of worship—reredoses, 
antependiums, screens, crosses, sedillia, stalls, 
towers, pinnacles, and all the rest of these things, 
can be had at Whitby, but—and this is our warn- 
ing to the natives of the ancient port — if they 
let “ Mr. Five Per Cent.” touch the church, it will 
be no longer for man and woman the old sea-mark, 
or, more than that, the old land-mark on the cliff. 
A new church, in a more convenient situation, is 
wanted, and should be built at Whitby, but let 
St. Mary’s alone, and, for repairs, employ the ship- 
carpenters and the masons as of yore. In the 
high and true sense of the term, we are certain 
that a “restored” St. Mary’s will not equal the 
old one in beauty. 








MUSIO 


ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 

The History of Music (Art and Science). 
Vol. I. From the Earliest Records to the Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By W. Chappell. 
(Chappell & Co.) 

Histoire et Théorie de la Musique de [Anti- 
quité. Par F, A. Gevaert. (Gand, Annoot- 
Braeckman.) 

Tae fascination which belongs to everything 

Greek has given rise to a great deal of research 

about the music of the Greeks. Was there 

in their compositions something constructive 
and solid, and do they aim at more than 
amusement and recreation? What was the 
character of their sacred strains? In what 
manner did their musicians co-operate with 
their poets? What was the setting of Homer’s 

Hymns? What was the Greek notation? 

What instruments did the Ancients use? Had 

they any knowledge of the laws of harmony ? 

Such have been the incessant objects of 

inquiry by men of science, by speculative 

enthusiasts, by theorists, and by antiquarians. 

It has been maintained that with such poetry 

as the Greeks produced, there must have been 

musicians with kindred genius, and that they 
had intimate acquaintance with the music of 
the Hebrews, the Assyrians, and the Egyptians. 





On the other hand,. it has been urged that 
there is no evidence beyond three or four 
melodies to afford any real idea of what 
the nature of Greek music was. Then, the 
disputes have been endless as to whether 
there was a settled system, any fixed con- 
trapuntal rules ; which genus was employed or 
which predominated, the diatonic, chromatic, 
or enharmonic; when did these genera come 
into use; how many modes existed? To 
the solution of these problems, Mr. W. 
Chappell has applied his ability, experience, 
and time ; but his intentions soar beyond the 
ancient music of Greece. He proposes to trace 
the art and science of sweet sounds to the ear- 
liest period ; and to achieve this end, he has 
secured the aid of Dr. Ginsburg, who is to 
write the second volume, ‘The History of 
Hebrew Music,’ Mr. Chappell undertaking, in 
a third volume, to give us the records of the 
Music of the Middle Ages, whilst Dr. Rim- 
bault is to supply a new History of Modern 
Music. Now, as regards this design, the first 
question is, is such a universal compendium 
required? We have two standard works 
already,—that of Dr. Charles Burney, who 
brings general musical history nearly down to 
the close of the eighteenth century, and the 
elaborate quarto volumes also of Sir John 
Hawkins, whose labours did not extend so far 
as those of Burney. Of foreign musical records, 
there is the great work of Dr. Johann Forkel, 
followed by the ‘Résumé Philosophique de 
lHistoire de la Musique’ of M. J. F. Fétis, the 
late Principal of the Conservatoire de Musique, 
within our own time. Going further back, 
there are the five books on Music of Boethius. 
We need scarcely refer to Carl Engel’s valuable 
contributions to musical literature, ‘The Music 
of the most Ancient Nations’ and ‘An Intro- 
duction to the Study of National Music.’ The 
patient and determined investigator of the 
origin, progress, and development of Music 
can easily fill his library with authorities and 
records, ~ 

“A work upon the plan of Dr. Burney’s,” 
wrote the late Gorge Hogarth in the Preface 
to his Musical History of 1838, ‘‘ the fruit of 
similar learning and research, equally attrac- 
tive in its style, and better proportioned in the 
relative extent of its different parts, would be 
most welcome to those who are inclined to 
enter deeply into the study of musical history 
and antiquities. The minute details, how- 
ever, which such a work must necessarily 
contain, would have little interest for a nume- 
rous and daily increasing description of readers, 
whose taste for the art leads them to desire a 
general knowledge, not only of its present 
state among ourselves, but of its history in 
other times and countries.” Mr. Chappell 
has, however, not been satisfied with the 
labours of his predecessors. He enters the 
field boldly as a musician militant. His 
onslaught on all writers, ancient and modern, 
is furious. In an Introduction, filling no less 
than fifty pages of a volume of 400 pages, he 
begins by a fierce attack on the two histories 
of Burney and of Hawkins, citing with ques- 
tionable taste a coarse catch of Dr. Callcott, 
the fun of which turns on the names of the 
two authors. This tavern glee, or “piece of 
waggery,” as Mr. Chappell calls it, was not 
fatal, as he states, to the success of Sir John 
Hawkins’s History ; any auctioneer’s sale would 
decide that point. Next to Burney and 





Hawkins, after pooh-poohing the two histori- 
cal abridgments of musical history by George 
Hogarth and William Stafford (the latter an 
admirable volume, which has been translated 
into several languages), Mr. Chappell assails 
the Latin treatise of Boethius, denying the 
author any practical knowledge of music, and 
accusing him of wrongly translating the Greek, 
Rousseau is called “shallow and unjust.” Prof. 
Helmholtz is demolished in a few pages. Mr. 
Chappell informs us that his endeavours to ex- 
plain Greek music have arisen from a recom- 
mendation of the late Mr. Grote; and that 
during an illness he adopted the suggestion, 
resuming his study of the Greek language and 
reading the works on music, and that the 
conclusion he came to was, that the Latin trans- 
lations were radically wrong guoad musical 
terms. But is Mr. Chappell right in his own 
versions? Has he made no strained applica- 
tion of technical words which the Greek authors 
never had a notion of? As a musician, 
Mr. Chappell thinks in musical phraseology, 
and he fancies that writers who have no know- 
ledge of music must mean what he thinks, 
He is very hard on Burney, Hawkins, and 
others for wrong translations, but we find at 
the end of the volume nearly three pages, 
which many readers will never refer to, of 
the smallest type, of ‘‘ Errata and Addenda,” 
despite the aid, he acknowledges, of friends in 
correcting and revising his proofs. Surely some 
consideration should be extended to Burney and 
Hawkins for misprints, and much allowance 
should be made for these two learned authors, 
considering the time at which they wrote, and 
that they had not the advantages of the present 
epoch, with all the late discoveries in Western 
Asia and Egypt. It will be noticed by the 
readers of Mr, Chappell’s first volume, that 
his technical training in music influences 
materially the musical terms he uses in trans- 
lations. If we assume that the Greek and Latin 
writers he cites had some inkling of the laws 
of harmony, it is certainly curious that we 
should have no proof in notation, Really Mr. 
Chappell’s assertions and conclusions have not 
a particle of evidence to sustain them. A 
fugue of Bach on the pneumatic and hydraulic 
organ of the ancients, and a symphony of 
Beethoven on their instruments, would in- 
deed be acuriosity. Apart from its hazardous 
theories and the combative portions, Mr. 
Chappell's volume would be, if well weeded, 
worthy of attention. There is a vast number 
of interesting references; and there was no 
occasion for the author to dwell so fully on 
his antecedents and on his qualifications to 
be an industrious investigator ; for he has gone 
so far that conjecture has become conviction 
with him. If there be a second edition of 
the first volume, the curtailment of the intro- 
duction and the excision of the vituperative 
phrases which he has so strongly applied to 
his predecessors, native and foreign, would 
render the book of infinitely greater value 
than it is, and impartial readers would receive 
his views with more confidence and respect. 
M. Gevaert, who has undertaken to throw 
further light on ancient music, is known as the 
Principal of the Conservatoire of Brussels, to 
which post he succeeded after the death of the 
erudite M. Fétis. The compositions of the 
Belgian Professor are those of a sound musi- 
cian, with strongly pronounced tendencies for 
the classic school. His setting of Sir Walter 
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Scott’s novel, ‘Quentin Durward,’ for the Paris 
Opéra-Comique in 1858, gave rise to the ex- 
pectation that the lyricdrama would be enriched 
by the advent of a young composer possessing 
dramatic instinct and power ; but it seems his 
inclinations have turned his studies in another 
direction,—namely, the works of the great 
German masters. He began to make re- 
searches into the ancient music of Italy; but 
he avows that he never had a notion of going 
further back until he met with the work of 
Westphal, ‘ Metrik der Griechen,’ published at 
Leipzig in 1867. Through perusing this elabo- 
rate treatise, M. Gevaert, from the opinion he 
had entertained that the study of the music of 
the ancients was absolutely destitute of interest, 
became a convert to the persuasion that it was, 
from every point of view, worthy of the atten- 
tion of the musician. He grew ardent in his 
investigations ; and hence the first volume of 
his laborious researches, He states frankly 
that his book is written “by a musician for 
musicians,” and that he has carefully steered 
clear of controversy, the result of which can 
only render more difficult the knowledge of a 
theory, of itself most difficult to understand. 
He hazards few hypotheses of his own; but 
when he does so, they are presented as such, 
and with diffidence. In foot-notes he supplies 
the sources of his information scrupulously. 
He acknowledges that he is deeply indebted to 
the labours of Westphal, whose doctrines of 
tones and modes and of the mechanism of 
notation, he fully endorses. Although Greek 
music enters largely into the six chapters 
of the book, his account of the part played 
by music in the Hellenic civilization amongst 
the other arts is supplemented by a general 
sketch of the musical teaching of anti- 
quity. Without adopting the new-born 
views of M. Gevaert, amateurs as well as 
artists will peruse with the deepest interest 
the third chapter, the ‘Coup d’cil sur les 
diverses Périodes de l’Histoire de la Musique 
Ancienne.’ It is a most able and valuable 
summary. The typography of this volume is 
of a superior kind; the notation is specially 
clear, and the tabular matter is remarkably 
well arranged. The fact of the author’s 
publisher being a friend and near relation 
(M. C. Annoot-Braeckman, of Ghent) has 
been most advantageous. M. Gevaert men- 
tions the name of M. Auguste Wagener, the 
writer of a treatise on ‘L’Harmonie de !’Anti- 
quité,’ as having given his material assistance. 
The second volume of M. Gevaert’s work will 
treat of rhythmical forms of the practical 
music of the ancient instrumental, choral, and 
dramatic music. 

For practical purposes, the information 
derived from the Greek and Latin lyric poets, 
from legends, from mythological versions, is 
not of the slightest use in the composition or 
in the execution of modern music. No ancient 
instruments can be available for orchestral use; 
and the representations of the instruments 
on ancient sculptures and paintings prove that 
the attempt to introduce them is hopeless. 
Music has gone through progressive stages 
of improvement and of development during 
successive ages of civilization, from the snap- 
ping of the fingers—the castanets of Nature— 
to the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven and to 
the choral bursts of Handel. The Hymns to 
Calliope and to Apollo alone have come down 
to us as music of the Greeks that can be 





depended upon as authentic, and these hymns 
are written in different ways, the versions of 
which vary as to tempi andrhythm. It would, 
indeed, have been glorious if the Greek lyric 
poets had been adequately illustrated in sweet 
sounds. But it has not been. Mendelssohn, 
who set the ‘Antigone’ and ‘(idipus von 
Coloneos,’ did not bewilder his brains as to 
what was the rhythmical system of the 
Greeks, and as for the vexed question of their 
harmony, he made short work of it by em- 
ploying effects in unison. 








PMusteal Gossip. 

Tue revival of Balfe’s ‘Satanella’ at the Gaiety 
Theatre has been attended with such inefficiency 
in the ensemble that there is no inducement to 
comment on the execution, except to repeat em- 
phatically that the excellent singing of Madame 
Blanche Cole, in the title part, will not suffice 
to compensate for numerous defects, and that it is 
a vain attempt in these days to rest the attraction 
of any operatic establishment on a single singer. 

Tue Covent Garden Promenade Concerts are 
being carried on in the old fashion, shams of 
classical nights to conciliate the lovers of high- 
class music, while the masses who visit the theatre 
really cling to the dance programmes. The con- 
ductor, Signor Arditi, appreciating this taste, has 
taken the prominent themes from the superb seore 
of Rossini’s ‘ William Tell’ and arranged them for 
a set of quadriiles; the liberty thus taken is as 
unwarrantable and as unpardonable as that of the 
musician who adapted the ‘Stabat Mater’ for 
dancing purposes as quadrilles. 

TurreE has been a musical festival at Rhyader, 
South Wales, on the 20th inst., under the presi- 
dency of the Lord Lieutenant (the Hon. A. 
Walsh, M.P.) and High Sheriff (General Sladen) 
of Radnorshire, and of the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, M.P., at which upwards of 9,000 people were 
present, although the locality is distant from any 
town or manufacturing place. The music was 
confined chiefly to choral and solo competitions 
and to band contests. The judges were Mr. 
Brinley Richards and Mr. Dan Godfrey, band- 
master, Grenadier Guards. The 50l. prize, with a 
silver medal for the conductor, was gained by the 
Merthyr Choral Society, Mr. Lewis Morgans, 
director. The proceedings were most orderly, 
quite free from the boisterous manifestations so 
often witnessed at these Welsh competitions. The 
Pwllheli Eisteddfod of four days has been cele- 
brated this week, with a prize list of 1,0001., 
ranging from 100 guineas down to five shillings 
for a pair of the best-made Welsh boots. 

Next Wednesday (Sept. 1), the Bouffes will 
be re-opened, with M. Offenbach’s ‘Jolie Par- 
fumeuse,’ sustained by Madame Théo; and the 
Renaissance will begin the season with M. Lecocq’s 
‘Giroflé-Girofla,” which will be succeeded by the 
revival of 3‘Les Porcherons, of M. Albert Grisar, 
and the production of the ‘Cagliostro’ of Herr 
Johann Strauss, of Vienna, whose ‘ Reine Indige’ 
will be revived. M. Lecocq’s new opera, the libretto 
by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, will be another 
novelty. At the Folies-Dramatiques M. Lecocq’s 
operas, ‘La Fille de Madame Angot’ and the 
‘Cent Vierges, will continue to be given. M. 
Vasseur’s new opera, ‘La Cruche Cassée,’ the 
libretto by M. Noriac, will be the earliest novelty 
at the re-opening of the Thédtre Taitbout. A new 
tenor has appeared at the Opéra Comique, in 
Hérold’s ‘Zampa,’ M. Valdéjo, who sang formerly 
at the Athénée. M. Obin, so long the leading 
bass at the Grand Opéra, will return to the lyric 
stage, at the Salle Favart, in Halévy’s ‘ Val 
d’Andorre,’ 

Tue vexed question of the Direction of the 
Paris Thédtre Lyrique, with its subvention of 
190,000 francs for the past and future seasons, has 
at last been definitively arranged, for M. Campo- 
Casso, ex-director of the Thédtre de la Monnaie, in 
Brussels, has accepted the post of manager. He 





has already appoiated the chef d’orches're, n 
M. Momas, of the Marseilles Grand Opera hen? 
but, as yet, the theatre wherein the performance 
are to take place has not been named, 

Tue Paris musical organs contend that so lon 


as the English law requires the registration of new | 


works produced in France at Stationers’ 
within three months of their first representation, 
there will be no real protection for copyright, 

Ir is stated in the Italian papers that a discove 
has been made in a library in Florence of the 
libretto of ‘Daphne,’ a pastoral opera by Ottayio 
Rinuccini, set by Peri and Caccini in 1594, which 
may be considered the first type of modern opera, 

Crararosa’s ‘Astuzie Femminili’ has been the 
opening opera at the Teatro Manzoni in Milan, 
The centenary celebration of Spontini, at Majo- 
late last year, the place of his birth, has been con. 
sidered so poor that another manifestation is to be 
made at Sesi (Ancona), by the production of his 
‘Vestale,’ with a band of sixty players and a chorus 
of eighty voices, the principal parts to be sustained 
by Mesdames Wanda, Miller, and Barlane-Doni, 
Signori De Capellio-Tasca, Sparapani, and Miller, 
It is proposed to found a Conservatory of Music 
in Rome on the same basis as that at Milan. 

Herr Rosinsrery’s opera, ‘The Maccabees,’ 
will be produced in Prague, where Signor Verdi’s 
‘Aida’ will be given, as also in Hamburgh and 
Berlin. A new opera by Herr Grautman, called 
‘ Melusina,’ will be produced in Wiesbaden. 

Herr Cart Huser’s new opera, founded on an 
adventure of the King Mathias Corvin, will be 
brought out, in the Hungarian language, at the 
National Theatre of Buda-Pesth. 

Ir is considered likely that Herr Wachtel, the 
tenor, who has been re-engaged for America by 
Herr Max Strakosch, may be heard in the same 
operas with Mdlle. Tietjens, who leaves for New 
York next month. Both artists are natives of 
Hamburg; the début of the lady will be at a 
concert on the 4th of October. 

THE proposed series of pianoforte performances 
in America, with orchestra, of Herr Thomas, in 
the winter, will be dependent on the state of health 
of the German artist, who has been resting for some 
time at Ems. 


THE Paris Figaro states that M. Gounod is 
setting the story of ‘ Lady Jane Grey’ for the new 
National Opera- house (Thames Embankment) ; 
but we do not believe that the coniposer of ‘ Faust’ 
will write a new work for London before he has 
a out ‘ Polyeucte’ at the Grand Opéra in 

aris. 








DRAMA 
RANDOLPH’S POEMS AND DRAMAS. 

Poetical and Dramatic Works of Thomas Ran- 

dolph, of Trinity College, Cambridge. Now 

first Collected and Edited from the early 

Copies and from MSS., with some Account 

of the Author and Occasional Notes. By 

W. Carew Hazlitt. (Reeves & Turner.) 


“ THomas RANDOLPH was accounted one of the 
most pregnant Wits of his Time, and was not 
only admir’d by the Wits of Cambridge, but 
like wise belov’d and valu’d by the Poets and 
Men of the Town in that Age.” Such is the 
testimony of Gerard Langbaine, the biographer 
of the dramatic poets, to the merits of a man 
whose name is now known only to a few 
students of obscure literature. Winstanley, 
the rival of Langbaine, is even more enthusiastic 
in praise, declaring Randolph a famous poet, 
and asserting that “the Muses may seem not 
only to have smiled but to have been tickl’d 
at his Nativity, such the Festivity of his 
Poems of all sorts.” Contemporary “ Wits” 
declared their admiration in verses Latin and 
English, anda chorus of admiration, loud even for 
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|ghose days of generously accorded approbation, 
ggluted his bark as it set forth for the haven 
of posterity. It happens not seldom that the 
vessel which starts with such signs of interest 
pand encouragement is later in reaching the 
haven than others less favoured at the outset. 
It has so chanced with Randolph. With the 
exception of Cartwright, his associate in 
favour with Ben Jonson, of May, Nabbes, and 
one or two others, he is the last of the dra- 
matists of the time of Charles the First to be 
reprinted, and the mirth which proved so 
infectious in the lifetime of the poet sleeps 
now, and can scarcely be awakened. 

In spite of his claim to distinction as the 
adoptedson of Ben Jonson, Randolph has little to 
commend him to the present generation. His 
works fill a place in literary history, and have 
merit enough to claim the attention of students, 
and to warrant the republication they have 
received. They are, however, more frequently 
didactic than amusing, the fire of most of them 
is burnt out, and they show few signs of that 
wealth of poetical beauty and dramatic force 
that established the Elizabethan poets as a race 
apart, Animal spirits and a vein of reckless 
satire seem to have distinguished Randolph in 
most of his compositions from “the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease.” One drama, 
written under peculiar influences, deserves, 
however, @ more favourable verdict. In the 
years immediately preceding the troubles of 


| Charles the First, Randolph appears to have 


been one of the most gallant and dissipated 
of the rakes who, “flown with insolence and 
wine,” anticipated the Mohocks of subsequent 
times. Drinking, dicing, fighting, and kindred 
pursuits appear to have been his usual occupa- 
tions. Not scatheless did he come out of such 
amusements. The sword of an opponent in 
atavern brawl slashed off one of his fingers, 
and his dissipated courses brought about his 
death in his thirtieth year. Randolph’s vices 
were those, however, of a gentleman. His 
Muse is frolicsome, but there is no taint of 
such uncleanness as belongs to a subsequent 
generation ; his debts he treats with light- 
heartedness, and the loss of his finger furnishes 
him with subjects for mirth. Had his life 
lasted, there is every reason to believe he would 
have purged off most of his extravagancies and 
follies, and ended by meriting well of his 
country. He found time in the midst of his 
revelry for a respectable amount of serious 
work, and he bore his misfortunes with a 
gaiety of heart that rarely fails to disarm 
censure, There is some humour, using the 
word in its best sense, in the first of the two 
poems he wrote upon the loss of his little 
finger :-— 

Arithmetic nine digits, and no more, 

Admits of; then I still have ail my store, 

For what mischance hath ta’en from my left hand, 

It seems did only for a cipher stand. 

But this I °ll say for thee, departed joint, 

Thou wert not given to steal, nor pick, nor point 

At any in disgrace ; but thou didst go 

Untimely to thy death, only to show 

The other members what they once must do : 

Hand, arm, leg, thigh, and all must follow too. 

Oft didst thou scan my verse, where if I miss, 

Henceforth I will impute the cause to this. 

A finger’s loss (I speak it not in sport) 

Will make a verse a foot too short ; 

Farewell, dear finger, much I grieve to see 

How soon mischance hath made a hand of thee. 

The shortness in the antepenultimate line is, 
of course, intentional. These lines are said to 
have been impromptu and written inimediately 
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after the accident which furnished the occa- 
sion, Under such circumstances they are 
very creditable, and seem to justify Owen 
Feltham’s assertion— 

Such was his genius, like the quick eye’s wink, 

He could write sooner than another think ; 

His play was fancy’s flame, a lightning wit, 

So short* that it could sooner pierce than hit. 

His University life seems to have been suffi- 
ciently gay, his productions being principally 
anacreontic. From sherris sack to ale there 
is no form of beverage in favour of which his 
Muse does not break forth. 

Quite Rabelaisian does he become in his 
account of the emptying of pottles, and more 
than one direct proof of his familiarity with 
the immortal work that has fallen under the 
especial ban of English prudery is afforded in 
his writings. The most spirited of his poems 
are those which treat from the comic side the 
misfortunes incidental to the profession of 
poetry. He rails whimsically against the 
“torments of a Cambridge dun,” and in his 
parley with his purse demands,— 

Purse, who ’ll not know you have a poet’s been, 

When he shall look and find no gold herein? 
Satires, translations, epithalamia, and medita- 
tions succeed one another, and are mixed in 
rather incongruous fashion, the more moral 
strains showing the poet, as « rule, in the least 
satisfactory light. In 1635 death arrested him 
in full career. He is said to have died in 
poverty, against which must be advanced, as is 
shown in the Retrospective Review, the fact that 
his death occurred in the house of an ancient 
family in Staffordshire, with the ancestors of 
which he was buried, that a monument was 
erected to his memory by his friend, Lord 
Hatton, and that his brother at the period of 
his death was at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Randolph’s contributions to the drama can 
scarcely be called important. His ‘ Aristippus, 
or the Jovial Philosopher,’ and ‘ The Conceited 
Peddler,’ are mere outbreaks of mirth and 
humour, and have scarcely more claim to rank 
as plays than the satires and lyrics with which 
they are associated, while ‘Hey for Honesty, 
Down with Knavery,’ is an adaptation of the 
‘Plutus’ of Aristophanes, left apparently in- 
complete, and finished by another hand. Three 
more serious efforts remain. 

‘ The Jealous Lover ’isthe one regular comedy 
Randolph has written. Except in the fact that 
some of its characters are abstractions rather 
than personages, it shows few traces of the 
influence of Ben Jonson, which is paramount 
in subsequent works. Two pairs of lovers find 
the course of their affections interrupted by 
ridiculous jealousy, in one case masculine, in 
the other feminine. So proof against convic- 
tion is each of these unreasonable beings, that 
Sheridan might have studied them when he 
framed the character of Falkland. A sham 
death and burial prove at last the means of 
affording such proof of sincerity as brings an 
end to doubt. There is little poetry or humour 
in the play, and the one dramatic situation 
which is attempted is a failure. What merit 
there is in the treatment is begotten of Ran- 
dolph’s ordinary occupations. His picture of 
extravagant youth running riotously through 
the property age has carefully garnered is 
striking. There is whimsical extravagance, 
moreover, in the idea of a son threatening his 
father, after his death, to turn his bones into 








* *Shot’ in edition of 1668, This variation is not noticed. 





dice, and with them lose his estate, a notion of 
which Randolph is so fond, that he elaborates 
it in a following play. ‘Amyntas’ is a pastoral 
poem, on the merits of which men are much 
divided. While the critic of the Retrospective 
Review, a warm admirer of Randolph, declares 
that it “possesses as few of the charms of 
truth and reality as that of Tasso, and is 
much its inferior in graceful beauty,” Mr. 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Old Plays,’ 
asserts it “is one of the finest specimens of 
pastoral poetry in our language, partaking of 
the best properties of Guarini’s and Tasso’s 
poetry, without being a servile imitation of 
either.” It is, in fact, an elegant and a grace- 
ful work, mixing pleasantly the joviality 
which seldom deserted Randolph with classical 
erudition, in this case turned to profitable ac- 
count. Some scenes descriptive of schoolboys 
dressed as fairies for the purpose of robbing 
an orchard have been included by Leigh Hunt 
in his ‘Specimens of Wit and Humour,’ and 
the rhymed Latin verses of the children have 
been translated by him. In these, indeed, 
Randolph is happier than in English poems. 
Such lines as the following show a lyrical 
faculty his verses seldom display :— 

Nos Beata Fauni Proles, 

Quibus non est magna moles, 

Quamvis Lunam incolamus 

Hortos spe frequentamus. 

Furto cuncta magis bella 

Furto Dulcior Puella 

Furto omnia decora: 

Furto poma dulciora. 

Cum mortales lecto jacent, 

Nobis poma noctu placent, 

Illa tamen sunt ingrata, 

Nisi furto sint parata. 
Still better is the concluding chorus :— 

Cum tot poma habeamus, 

Triumphos leti jam canamus 

Faunos ego credam ortos 

Tantum ut frequentent hortos, 

I domum, Oberon, ad illas 

Que nos manent nunc ancillas. 

Quarum osculemur sinum 

Inter poma, lac et vinum. 

The pastoral scenes generally have a grace 
and tenderness quite beyond anything Ran- 
dolph has elsewhere displayed. His is a very 
artificial Paradise, however, and his verses 
have the long-drawn sweetness which Peele 
attains in his ‘David and Bethsabe’ rather 
than the robust beauty of the ‘Sad Shep- 
herd’ or the voluptuous grace of the ‘ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess.’ ‘The Muses’ Looking- 
Glass’ is Randolph’s best-known drama. This 
is a mere presentation of contrasted vices, as 
cowardice and braggadocio, presented under 
Greek or Latin names, The entertainment—it 
cannot be called a drama—is exhibited for the 
benefit of the Puritan, Bird, a dealer in feathers, 
and Mrs. Flowerdew, his sister, a haberdasher. 
Nowhere, except in the old Moralities, is there 
a similar instance of a play dealing completely 
with abstractions, There is some rough com- 
mon sense in the verses, and the language at 
times is not devoid of elevation. Langbaine 
acquits Randolph of any inclination to prey 
upon the wits of others. Our poet is scarcely 
so free from imitation, however, as his bio- 
grapher asserts. The following passage is 
closely imitated from Milton’s ‘Comus,’ which 
was published in 1634, the year before Ran- 
dolph’s death :— 

It shows you a man of a soft moving clay, 

Not made of flint. Nature has been bountiful 

To provide pleasures, and shall we be niggards 
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At plenteous boards? He’s a discourteous guest 

That will observe a diet at a feast. 

When Nature thought the earth alone too little 

To find us meat, and therefore stor’d the air 

With winged creatures: not contented yet, 

She made the water fruitful to delight us: 

Nay, I believe the other element too 

Doth nurse some curious dainty for man’s food, 

If we would use the skill to catch the salamander : 

Did she do this to have us eat with temperance ? 

Or when she gave us so many different odours 

Of spices, unguents, and all sorts of flowers, 

She cried not : Stop your noses. Would she give us 

So sweet a choir of wing’d musicians 

To have us deaf? Or when she placed us here, 

Here in a Paradise, where such pleasing prospects, 

So many ravishing colours, entice the eye, 

Was it to have us wink?) When she bestow’d 

So powerful faces, such commanding beauties, 

On many glorious nymphs, was it to say : 

Be chaste and continent? Not to enjoy 

All pleasures and at full, were to make Nature 

Guilty of that she ne’er was guilty of— 

A vanity in her works. 

Mr. Hazlitt cannot be praised for his edi- 
torial care. The punctuation is wretched, the 
collation of editions is only nominal, and the 
notes are few and unsatisfactory. We are 
glad, however, to see Randolph within reach 
of all. His ‘Muses’ Looking-Glass’ and his 
‘Amyntas’ are works to which the lover of 
poetry may occasionally turn with a fair 
chance of entertainment. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


A DRAMA, in two acts, called ‘The Dogs of Saint 
Bernard, produced at the Mirror Theatre, proves 
the means of introducing upon the stage some per- 
forming dogs which have recently been exhibited 
in Paris. The first night’s performance was not 
too successful. From the point of view of art or 
literature the drama does not call for criticism. 


Tus night the Haymarket will re-open for the 
regular season, when Mr. John §. Clarke will 
appear and will give his two familiar impersonations 
of Doctor Pangloss in ‘The Heir-at-Law,’ and Major 
Wellington de Boots in the ‘ Widow Hunt,’ 


Tue same night will witness the re-opening of 
the Charing Cross Theatre with a comedietta by 
Mr. F. Hay, entitled ‘Brought to Book,’ and an 
opéra-bouffe by M. Hervé, called ‘ Dagobert.’ 

M. Arskne HovussaveE has resigned his manage- 
mert of the Thédtre Lyrique, before the house has 
opened its doors. 


Tue Vaudeville has now passed out of the hands 
of the artists by whom it has recently been worked, 
and is once more under the old management. A 
net profit of 60,000 francs is said to have resulted 
from the late experiment, This seems to establish 
the fect that the succession of failures the house 
has known is due to injudicious management rather 
than any other cause. 

Tue Chatelet, at present occupied with ‘Le 
Sonneur de Saint Paul,’ will pass, on the Ist of 
October, under the management of M. Barrés, and 
will be devoted to the performance of those féeries 
which alone seem to thrive in its huge salle. 


Mapam_ Soruiz Hamer, whose performance, 
at the Porte Saint-Martin, of La Frochard in 
‘Les Deux Orphelines,’ was one of the principal 
Gare of the representation, has died at the age 
of six 

Mote. Cuaruier, who took the second prize 
for comedy at the recent competition at the Con- 
servatoire, and Mdlle. Koll, who obtained the 
premier accessit, have been engaged for the Odéon. 

‘Le TESTAMENT DE César Grropot,’ transferred 
from the Odéon to the Comédie Franc aise, is now 
being performed at the house last named, with 
MM. Kime and Joumard and Madlle. Jouassain in 
the principal réles. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. J. J.—R. W.—received. 
W. D, of Preston.— Better suited for Notes and Queries, 
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On September the Ist will be published, PART IL. of a New 
Monthly Periodical, in imperial 4to. price 4s. 6d, 


STUDIES FROM NATURE. 
FOUR PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. 


Wir DeEscRiIpTive LETTER-PRESS 


By STEPHEN THOMPSON. 





Extract from Prospectus. 

In the preparation of the forthcoming series of ‘Studies from 
Nature,’ a twofold purpose has been kept in view. In the first 
place it is intended that each Part shall be complete in itself, 
possessing, as such, its full value separately and alone. At 
the same time, by means of a diversified arrangement of sub- 
jects, the Series collectively will possess a distinct value as a 
Complete Work, equally attractive to the artist, the student of 
nature, and the general public ; containing—as it will do— 
examples of almost every phase of the beauties of nature. 

In the wide domain of Nature—‘‘ Nature, in all her infinite 
variety”—there is no scarcity of subjects, and it is intended 
that these studies shall comprise scenes from many of the most 
beautiful districts, both at home and abroad, in their more 
pictorial aspects. The Work will contain examples of Forest 
Scenery —Coast Scenery— River Scenery—Old Elizabethan 
Homesteads—Green Lanes— Woodland Paths—and other rural 
scenes. AJso various ‘‘ foreground” studies—ferns, foxgloves, 
moss-covered rocks, &c. Also the pictorial aspects ‘of old Con- 
tinental cities—scenery in Normandy, Holland, and the less- 
known Italian Alps, and some portions of the Pyrenees. 

While such are the subjects proposed, the means are more 
special, and the objects hitherto unachieved. In this Work 
will be presented renderings of Nature in her more mobile 
forms. 

The Pictures will be printed by a permanent process, and the 
price of each Part (4s. 6d.) will be less than half that usually 
given for plates of the same size and nature. 


PART I. will contain :— 
1. A BEECHEN SLOPE, KNOLE. 
2. SUMMER-TIME, PENSHURST PARK, 
38. THE MONARCH OF THE WOODS. 
4. THE OLD PIER, LYNMOUTH. 


N.B.—Prospectuses, and full particulars of the above, can be 
on application to the Publishers. 


LOW’S ROSE LIBRARY. 


The last additions (Vols, 14 and 15) to this Series of ONE SHILLING 
VOLUMES are:— 
By 


Vol. 14. PICCIOLA ; or, the Prison Flower. 
X. B.SAINTINE. Illustrated. 1s. 
AND 


Vol. 15. ROBERT’S HOLIDAY. Iilustrated. 

The other Volumes (many illustrated) already published are :— 

. SEAGULL ROCK. Illustrated. 1s. 

. LITTLE WOMEN. By Miss Atcorr. 1s. 

. LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED. By Miss 
ALOOTT. 1s. 


The HOUSE on WHEELS. Illustrated. 
. LITTLE MEN. By Miss Atcorr. 1s. 


- The OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Miss 
ALCOTT. 18. 

. The MISTRESS of the MANSE. 1s. 

. TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S LETTERS to 

YOUNG PEOPLE, SINGLE and MARRIED. 1s. 


. UNDINE and The TWO CAPTAINS. 
trated. ls. 


DRAXY MILLERS DOWRY 
ELDER'S WIFE. 1s. 


11. The FOUR GOLD PIECES. Illustrated. 
12. WORK. By Miss Atcorr. 1s. 
13. BEGINNING AGAIN. By Miss Atcorr. 1s. 





1s. 


1s. 


ao wn - 


co st 


© 


Tllus- 
10. and the 


1s. 


London: Sampson Low, Marstoy, Low & SEARLE, 
188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
And of all Booksellers and on every Railway Bookstall. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


MISS HONEYWOOD’S LOVERS: a 


Novel. 





This day, 


The YOUNG FOLKS HISTORY of 


the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. By T. W. HIG- 
GINSON. Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. small post 8vo. 6s. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
188, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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Tier LAST of Sir GILBERT ScoTrg 
GLAND and LAMBETH MAGAZINE. att gvnet e 

ENGL GLISH GIPSIES: a Monograph. By the Rev, 


MES.—See the CHURCH of ENG 
BETH MAGAZINE. for SEPTEMBER. Land 








Now ready, price 7d. 


(jASSaLL's FAMILY MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, containing— ae 
1, The Manchester Man. Serial Story. By Mrs. B; 
Pretty Miss Bellew. Serial Story. 1 Theo aif. 
September. By the Rev. M. G. Wat » M.A 
Up and Down the Cit; my? 
A Song of the Sea. By J. Huie. Music by W. H. Sangster 
by nd a Lady's Troubles Experiences, and Ad 
A Passing Cloud. 
Mutiny on Board. By Lewis Hough. 
Bibbs: a Love Siory. 
Your Prejudices 
How to Keep Things Bright 
halienged. By Isabella Bank 
Chit-chat on Dress. By Our Paris Correspondent. 
Hope Deferred. By J. R. Eas 
4 eee and ita Islands By Professor D .T. Ansted, F.2 Ss. 
he Old Home. By Alexander Lamont. 
. Game and Gravy. By A. G. Payne. 
Famous Floods, 
Edward Brown, Stoker. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The Gatherer :—For Bathers in Danger—Needlework as an Art 
An Extraordinary Swimming Feat—Sham Jewellery_ 
How to Eat vysters—Old Hats—A New Diet—A Usefy 


Plant, &c. 
Frontispiece, * The Old Home.” Drawn by John Lawson, 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London, Paris, and New Yo.k; andall 

Booksellers. 
Will shortly be published, 
ONCONFORMITY on WARD 

BEECHER CASE 
T. B. Bumpus, 2, George-yard, Lombard-street, E 0, 
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Now ready, price 2s. 
CIENCF, THEISM, and REVEL ATICN, con- 


. sidered in Relation to Mr. Mill's Ereay on ‘ Nature, Rel 
Theism. By JOHN T. SECCOMBE, MD FRAS oom and 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. King’s Lynn: Thew & Son. 





Now ready, price 2s. 68 pp. with Ten Plates of Engravings, 
HE GEOMETRICAL ISOMORPHISM of 
CRYSTALS; wi h Tables of all _ Poe 9 Forms « f the Cubieal 


System. and Chemical Formule of all Substances ert stalliz bg a a the 
Cubical System. By the late Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, Mm. 


R. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, London. 








LONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE. 
Just published, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. pp. 1,062, price 148. to 
Members, 16s. to Non-Members 
ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY. 


Fourth Edition, with Preface, Laws and Regulaticus, List 
Members, and Classified Intex of Subjects. pen, Me 





Royal 18mo. cloth extra, 5s. with the 32 Origiual Coloured Plates by 
Rowlandson, 
D® SYNTAX’S TOUR in SEARCH of the 
PICTURESQUE. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, 4to. fancy boards, price 88. 6d. 


OHN LEECH’S ETCHINGS. Comprising 51 of 


the best of this inimitable Artist’s Ske‘ches ; with Explanatory 
Letter-press. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Tenth Thousand, 8vo. cloth, 78. éd.; half calf, 10s. 64. 
ING’S (JOSEPH) INTEREST TABLES, ci: 


culated at Five og Cent. With numerous useful Tables of 
Foreign Moneys, Weights, & Commission Tables, calcu.ated from 
One- Eighth per Cent. to Five per Cent. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapeide. 





Shortly, 
HE REVISED THEORY OF LIGHT. 


Sectioi 
THE amen = OF THE. HARMONY OF COLOUR. 
y W. CAVE THOMAS, 
Author ot The Science of Moderation,’ 
*The Methods of Mural Decoration,’ 
* Symmetrical Education,’ &. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. price 1és. 


RITISH ETHNOLOGY. — The PEDIGREE 

of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: an Argument, Historic:1 avd 

Scientific, on the Formation and Growth of the Nation, with Fir 

Reference to the ogeperesion of the Celtic Aborigines. By TAUMAS 
NICHOLAS, M.A. Ph.D. F.G.S., 

A Longmans and Co. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF BRANDBE’S DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 8 vols. medium 8vo. price 632. 

Papp anid of SCIENCE, LITERATUERF, 

and ART; comprising the Definitions and Derivations of the 

Scientific Terms in General Use, to gether with the History and De- 

scriptions of the Scientific Pies les ¢ 4 ae every Branch of Huma 

Keowledge. Edited by W. T. BRA &e., late of HM 


R. 
Mint and by the Rev. @. W. 6 Xx, A. Author of ‘Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations,’ &. New Baition, Revised. 


London: Longmans and Co. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 
PRESERVA 








tice 


“ A most valuable book, A which it is impossible to over-estimate the 
actual importance and value.”—Scotsman. 


On the RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE and 
RELIGION. By GEORGE COMBE. Fifth Edition. Price 2s. 6d 


“The matured, result of a stu longed through the most fertile 
years of an active life.” we AT - 
& Stewart. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


burgh: Maclachl 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 








NOTICE. —A New Work by the Author of ‘ Court and Social Life.’ 


MY PRIVATE DIARY during the SIEGE of 


PARIS. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST, Author of ‘Court and Social Life in France under Napoleon the Third.’ 
2 vols. Svo. 25s. with Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 
“We have found it very pleasant to follow Mr. Whitehurst in his daily rambles through Paris. Mr. Whitehurst was 
eminently qualified to describe the scene, and we are able heartily to recommend it to our readers.” —Standard, 


LONDON RELIGIOUS LIFE, BY THE REV. C. M. DAVIES, D.D. 

The most Complete, Valuable, and Interesting Works on London Religious Life ever published. 

Mooly and Sankeyism, A Prize-Fiyhter's Sermon, The Jubilee 
Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, The Music of the Spheres, &e. 


| UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 

i Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of * Orthodox,’ * Heterodox,’ and * Mystic’ 
London, Second Series. 1 vol. 8vo. 143, 


Darwinism on the Devil, Peculiar People, Spirit Forms, dc. 


MYSTIC LONDON;; or, Phases of Occult | 


Life in the Metropolis. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

«The more interesting portion of the volume relates to the Spiritual- 
jets and their doings, a subject to which Dr. Davies has devoted much 
attention, and in which he takes keen interest.”—Dct's News. 

“The contributions on astrology, phrenology: mesmeriem, and 
spiritualism are of peculiar interest, and demand atteution.” 

; Court Journal. 


Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth 
Jumpers, &c. 


| 
UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of | 


| *y* The following most Complete, Valuable, and Interesting Works on 
LONDON RELIGIOUS LIFE, by the above Author, 
can still be had. 


As Works of Reference no Gentleman's Library can be complete 


without them. 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. | 7 m tch-Ni cas P dina 
“Mr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tel's | A Silent Service, We ya nr Mass, Extraordinary 
us exactly what he saw on each occasion. We have left many of 1 &C. 


ny a oe iced, il ’ 
ay oo chapters unnoticed, but all of them will repay ORTH oD Ox LONDO N : or, Phases of 
| Religious Life in the Church of England. 1 vol. 8vo. lis. 

“Tt reflects, in a very comprehensive way, some of the leading 
aspects of religious thought in the Church of England at the present 
time.” —Daily News. 


A Parson in Transition, Interviewing a Mormon, A Latter-Day 
Saints’ Meeting, §c. 


HETERODOX LONDON;; or, Phases of Free | 


Thought in the Metropolis. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. { 
“The readers of Dr. Davies's very instructive passages will learn 
much that it behoves them to know and ponder, and will be brought 
face to face, possibly for the first time, with some momentous pro- 
blems of the modern social orgaviem.”—Daily News. 
“Asa contribution to the history of religion it is a valuable work.” 
City Press. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE REV. C. MAURICE DAVIES, 
Forming a Second Series of 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


! Religious Life in the Church of England. 1 vol. 8yo. 14s. 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
New Novel by Mrs. Oliphant. 


WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Ourppant, Author of ‘Chronicles of 


Carlingford,’ ‘ At His Gates,’ ‘ Ombra,’ ‘A Rose in June,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Mr, James Grant’s New Novel. 


ONE of SIX HUNDRED. By James Grant 
Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘Frank Hilton,’ *Only an 
Ensign,’ &c. 3 vols. 


New Novel by Edmund Yates. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of ‘ Black Sheep.* ‘ Froken to Harness,’* The Yellow Flag,’ 
= —— Sword,’ ‘A Waiting Race,’ ‘A Righted Wrong,’ 

c. 8 vols, 





New Novel by Jean Ingelow. 


FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ivcktow, Author of ‘Off the 


Skelligs,’ &c. 3 vols. 
RAM DASS. By Charles Felix, 


‘The Notting-Hill Mystery,’ &c. 3 vols, 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. 
_—_- JERDAN. 1 vol. With Frontispiece and 


Author of | 


New Novel by Florence Marryat. 


FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorence Marryat, Author of ‘Love's 


Conflict,’ ‘Prey of the Gods,’ ‘Her Lord and Master,’ ‘ Woman against Woman,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other 


Tales. By Mrs. SANDERS. 1 vol. 


Mr. B. L. Farjeon's New Novel. 


LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Farjeon, 


Author of ‘ Blade o’-Grass,’ ‘Joshua Marvel,’ ‘ Jessie Trim,’ * The 
King of No-land,’ &. 





New Novel by the Authors of ‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.’ 


WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of ‘ Ready-Money Mor- 


tiboy,’ ‘My Little Girl,’ &. 3 vols. 
PRESTON FIGHT. By William Harrison 


AINSWORTH, Author of ‘Old St. Paul's,’ * Rookwood,’ * Wind- 
tor Castle,’ ‘ Manchester Rebels,’ &. 3 vols. 


WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn, 
Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” ‘Murphy's Master,’ * Found 
Dead,’ Cecil's Tryst,’ *A Woman's Vengeance,’ &c, 3 vols, 





New Novel by Frank Usher. 


The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic Ocean. By Franx Usuer, 


Author of ‘The Three Oxonians,’ ‘ A Strange Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. | NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By 


By M. L. KENNY. 3 vols, FRANCIS CARR. 3 vols. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘A Terrible Secret.’ 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May Acyes Fiemine, Author of 
‘A Terrible Secret,’ ‘The Sisters’ Crime,’ &c. 3 vols. 
New Novel by Mrs. Julius Pollock. 


LISSADEL; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. Jutrus Potnock. 


3 vols, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


Amusing, Entertaining, and Instructive. 
——~—— 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A Female 
Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD 
LONDON FAIRS. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty 
and pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical ma‘teis 
should read it at once.”—Era 

“ One of the most amusing books of the season.”—Guardian. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, Buttys, 
Henglers, Sangers, &c. 
Now ready, uniform with ‘The Old Showman’ in size and price, 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. 
By THOMAS FROST, Author of * The Old Showman and the 01d 
London Fairs,’ &c. 

“A mre interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be 
found.”—Sunday Times. 
“We seem, indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting 
volume, to be living the days of our youth over again ” 
Beli’s Weekly Messenger. 
“Mr. Frost's volume answers its purpose completely, and no doubt. 
many will turn to its pages with iaterest.”—Zra. 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre—C.l-ridge 
and Charles Lamb at the Salutation—Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at ** Buttons” —Ben Jonson at the Three Cranes, 
ec. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with many quaint Illustratiors, 
price 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS. 
Including the Origin of Sigus, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, &c. Edited by CHARLES 
HINDLEY. 

“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this entertaining volume x 
mass of curious facts which are well worth studying, giving, as minv 
of them do, reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.”— Public Opinion. 


Thuringia, Saxon Switzerland, The Ziller Thal, The Stelvio, 
The Salzkammergut, dc. 


BEAUTY SPOTS on the CONTINENT. 


By H. BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of ‘A Peep at the 
Pyrenees,’ ‘Tramps in the Tyrol,’ &c. 1 vol. 78. 6d. with Fu l- 
Page Llustration and Vignette. 

“One feels determined to explore these ‘ Beauty Spots’ for himself, 
low the vice and sound informatiun so 
interestingly conveyed by our author.”— Figaro. 

] 1 so bright and pleasant.”—Standard. 

is a thoroughly genuine book, written by an indefatigable 





tourist.”—Court Journal, 


NEW WORK BY W. GILBERT. 
DISESTABLISHMENT, from a Church Point 


of View. By W. GILBERT, Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ 
* De Profundis,’ &c, (This day. 


General Outlines, Early History, Habits and Customs, The Mouhul 
Courts, The Khan and his Wives, Russian Slaves, Persian 
Captives, Festivities, Executions, §c. 


CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 


COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of ‘A Mundred Yeurs. 
Ago,’ * Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
“To conclude, we may say that this is the first and only book which 
gives a comprehensive idea of the literature of the Central Asian ques- 
tion, es a question appertaining to science; and though Mr. Huitrou 
has gathered only some of the best authorities, his collection shows 
that he has ranged far and searched very diligently for the informa- 
tion here presented to us.”—Pall Mall Gaeette. 





Emperor of Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of Saxony, 
Prince Frederick Charles, Bismarck, Méitke, Koon, Manteujh!, 
Vogel von Falckenstein, 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE the NEW 
GERMAN EMPIRE. A Series of Brief Biographic Sketches. By 
G. L. M. STRAUSS. 2 vols. 8v0. 25s. 

“ No writer could have a worthier theme than that which he has 
taken for the two volumes before us. and he has exceptional capacities 
for doing justice to the topic. Conversant with the details of German 
progress for a long series of sears, Mr. Strauss is a fittiog biographer of 
the ‘men who have made the new German Empire.’"—World 

* It is clear, concise, imp :rtial, and full of life and movem~ut ” 

Westminster Revi. w. 


The Campaign of Avsterlitz, War with England, War wth 
Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Campatgus 
of Dresden and Lei) z'9, Sc. 


LIFE and TIMES of ALEXANDER I, 
Emperor of all the Russias. By C. JOYNEVILLE. 3 vols 8vo 

“The author has a profound admiration for Alexander, and has 

sored no to mabe the picture of him complete avd accurate. 

ihe lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied. 

be 

“ Without any visible trace of compilation, the work xives evidence 

ofa variety of reading; it abounds in suggestive aud charec- 

and almost every ye in it might be made the 


teristic 
subject of a separate review.”—Pall Mall Gaze. ts. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 
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Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price FOURPENCE, 
of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND OUERIES. 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 


“When found, make a note of.”—Caprarn CurTLE. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and In- 
edited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with Notices 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets. 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of Ecotzsrasticat History, Toro- 
GRAPHY, Finz Arts, NatuRat History, Mis- 
OELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, &c. 





Published by Jonny Franots, 20, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Just published, Third Edition, crown 8yo. cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. (postage 6d.). 


MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA ; being a Treatise 
nt and Fossil Shells. By Dr. 8. P WOODWARD, A.LS. 


on Rece: 
With Appendix by RALPH TATE, A.1.8., F.G.8. With numer 
Plates and 300 Woodcuts. eat 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


RE-Issvk of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
with all the Original Illustrations. 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8yo. price 68. 6d. boards, 


Now ready, 
ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Vol. II. 
With Ilustrations. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


MITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo. boards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 
PEARL and EMERALD: a Tale of Gotham. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


ETTERS to a SCEPTIC on RELIGIOUS 

MATTERS. By the Rev. J. L. BALMES, Author of ‘ Funda- 

— Philosophy,’ &c. Translated from the Spanish by Rey. W. 
M‘DONALD. ont 8yo. cloth, 68. 

















ESs4¥s on CATHOLICISM, LIBERALISM, 
and SOCIALISM. By JOHN DONOSO CORTES, ears of 
Valdegamas. Translated from the Spanish by Rey. J. M‘DONALD 

Post 8vo. cloth, és. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
Grafton-street. _ ‘i 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomspanrp-strEET 
and CH ARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEORGE WM. LOVEL 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD. 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, 





Secretaries, 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SI] 





CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. Established in 1797, 
Branch Office, 60, Charing-cross ; 70, LOMBARD STREET, City, and 57, CHARING ORO 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. Westminster. 88, 
Established 1810. ini dais eee Jon 
Specially Low Rates of Premiums for Young Lives. Octavius EL Goons, Bas. MP. | PrRS- Lubbock, Bart, wp. 
Prospectuses and Copies of the Society’s Accounts forwarded on us E. Coope, Esa. 
application. . 5a. . PRIESTLEY, Actuary. — Onre = + John Stewart 0: Oxley, Esq, 
Charice Emanuel Gootbart sith, Dudley Robert nth Ee 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, — _== eigen, Be Marmaduke 
cel! 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE This Company offers 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 
we erate Rates of Premium, with ie perticination in Four-Fifths or 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 





per Cent. of the Profits, such being either added to the 
LAW “FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fe ici Heduton of Premium, or Bud ta Caaf 


FLEET-STREET, LONDON. Low Rates without participation in Profits. 


Invested Assets on 3ist December, 1874 £5,547,084 LOANS in connexion I Life Assurance, on approved Security, in 

Income - ry post Le " aes oa ytd Sums of not less than 5 ° 

Amount Paid cn Dea ecem ber las 10,238,34! 1 : 

Reversonery, Bonus Hy for the Five Years pe Bon ae Sn yd = ‘the Rime of , A are granted with 
ended Decem “s 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 5,523,138 ROBERT 0. TUCKER, Secretary pro tem, 





Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 





ACCIDENTS wi WILL HAPPEN: 


Provide against the Losses that follow by — * a po 
AGAINST eee OF ALL KI 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


E POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
Chief Offices, 34, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 
The SECURITY to POLICY-HOLDERS 
Consists of 


(1.) The Guarantee Fund of over 50,0000. 
(2.) The entire yt eaapeme received 


RAILWAY PASSEN' GERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE 
OLDEST axp LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPAny, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Compensation paid, 915,000l. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, ¢ the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, eae EET, Sg te 
LIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


(not less t “4 cent. of the gross) 
Specially oma ky ayment of Claims under Policies, and 
invested in Trust in he Names of 





Thomas Hughes Beg. QO. Trustees. LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Esq. 5 PORTMANTEAUS. 


(3.) The other Assets and Property of the Company, 
constituting the most unexceptionable provision for payment 
of Claims under Policies. 


ALLEN'S VICTORIA hg BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG a BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTER D ALBERT DESPATOH BOX. 
Forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Premium, Dr. | ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Farr’s Report on the Life Fund, opts ail information, can be obtained | Travelling, post free. 

on application to F. BARROW, Managing Director. | 27, West Strand, London. 








IN THE PRESS.—Will be published shortly, post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE DAY DREAMS 


SLEEPLESS MAN. 


Being a Series of Papers recently contributed to the STANDARD. 
By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE, Esq., 0.B. 
London: GrirritH & Farran, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HAPPY THOUGHTS,’ 


ABOUT BUYING A HORSE 


By F. C. BURNAND, 
Author of ‘ Happy Thoughts,’ ‘ Out of Town,’ ‘The New Sandford and Merton,’ &c. 
In small 8vo. cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 


London: BrapBury, AGNEW & Co. 9, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE: the New Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, 











MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols, at all Libraries, 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 
By the AUTHOR of LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


London: JoHN Maxwett & Co. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE: the New Novel. By M. E. BRADDON. 





In 1 vol, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 


By JOHN LATOUCHE. 
With Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. Sotheron Estcourt. 
From the TIMES, 


“An enterprising tourist, desirous to venture upon comparatively untrodden ground, can hardly hope for a more genial 
and entertaining fellow-trav: eller than Mr. John Latouche..... Mr. Latouche was enabled to see much and to judge correctly ; 
and as a description of the people, of their manners and habits, his book cannot fail to be read with lively interest throughout.” 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE, . 


‘* Mr. Latouche has produced a singularly agreeable and interesting book.....It is obviously the work not only of a scholar 
and a historian, but of a very acute observer of men and manners.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 


**Mr, Latouche’s Travels are delightfully written..... His book is as fair as it is pleasant, as full of information as iti 
sparkling with humour.” 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 
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WINES 


JOSEPH TRAVERS & SONS’ 
IN BOTTLE 


ARE SOLD BY THE FOLLOWING DEALERS IN LONDON 
AND SUBURBS. 





LISTS of PRICES are supplied to the Public on application. Every Cork should bear 
the Name of the Firm and the Number of the Wine, and each Bottle be labelled with the 


Trade Mark. 


The Public must bear in mind that the Crust of Port Wine that has been in Bottle any 
length of time infallibly gets broken by removal, and that at least a week or two is necessary 
to enable it to settle, and that even then great care must be taken in decanting. It should 
further be remembered that Port Wine exposed to cold looks dull and cloudy; but an even 


temperature is all that is required to render it bright and fit for use. 


The PORTS and SHERRIES numbered from 4 to 6 are those best adapted for general 


Family use. 


Numbers 7 to 10 are lower in price and of more ordinary quality. 


In case any difficulty should be found in obtaining Wines of any particular Number, the 
Public is respectfully requested to communicate with 


J. TRAVERS & SONS, 119, CANNON-STREET. 
N.B.—An Asterisk is attached to those selling Spirits. 


Bayswater oe e 
Belgrave Road .. 
Brixton (East) .. oo 
Brunswick Square 
Camberwell .. 
Camberwell .. ee 
Camberwell Park 
Camden Town .. . 
Camden Town.. .. 
Chelsea .. ewe 
City oe ee 
City ee oo ° 
Clapham Road.. ee 
Clapton (Lower) os 
Cerkenwell ..  .. 


Pulham Road .. 
Hackney oe we 
Haekney os pe 
Hammersmith 
Haverstock Hill .. 
Heme Hill ., eo 
Highbury Park 
ornsey ee 
dlloway 
Holloway (Upper) 
Holloway (Upper) .. 
on ee oe 


Iilington ee 
Kennington .. .. 
Kensington Road ° 
Kensington (South) .. 
Kentish Town .. 
Kentish Town .. 
Kentish Town .. 
Kingsland 

Kilburn .. = ib 





*W. Goodman, Queen’s Road. 
G. Tipper, 22, Moreton Street. 
*H. T. Gibbs, Loughborough Park. 
*R. Fisher, 67, Compton Street. 
E. Belcher, 176, Camberwell Road. 
Si & Co. G Park. 
R. Rake. 
*W. Parnell, 221, High Street. 
Boreham Brothers, Camden Road. 
*T. B. Croft, King’s Road. 
G. Lampard, 44, Bishopsgate Street. 
*James Wray & Co. 110, Fleet Street. 
Albert Nash, Post-Office. 
*H. M. Spain, Portland Place. 
J. Hale, 37, Exmouth Street. 
J. W. Ryder. 
H. J. Klosz & Co. 492, Edgware Road. 
B. Hayter, 1, John Street. 
*G. Pike, Southwick Street. 
W. E. Morris, 1, Richmond Place. 
Ibbetson & Co. Mare Street. 
*H. Glover, Mare Street. 
*J. Wray, Dorcas Street. 
*N. Neame, 5, Steele's Terrace. 
*E. Wotton, Dulwich Road. 
*T. E. Crouch, Hamilton Terrace. 
*J. Joyce, High Street. 
A. Moulden, Seven Sisters’ Road. 
T. Bishop, 19, Market Place. 
*J. Toye, 1, Market Place. 
G. 8. Brewster, 187, Downham Road. 
E. Crouch, Essex Road. 
J. Bishop, 289, Liverpool Road. 
*Marshall & Cresdee, Upper Street. 
A. Paris, Hemingford Road. 
*M. Smith & Co. 190, Essex Road. 
W. Hull, 58, Kennington Park Road. 
*R. Laughton, 1, Newland Terrace. 
*C. Booth, 6, Gloucester Road. 
H. Page, 275, Kentish Town Road. 
Wale & Co. 83, Highgate Road. 
A. Paris, 66, Bartholomew Read. 
J. Thomas, 12, High Street. 
*T. R. Purchas, 9, Salisbury Terrace. 








Lee (Green) a om 
Lee (near Blackheath) .. 
Leicester Square .. 
Lewisham .. .. 
Marylebone ee 
Marylebone os 
Mayfair .. - 
New North Road ee 
New Cross Road.. .. 
Norwood (South).. .. 
Norwood (South).. o 
Norwood (Lower) oe 
Oakley Square .. « 
Old Kent Road .. .. 
Old Kent Road .. a 
Old Kent Road .. oe 
Paddington oe 
Peckham .. 

Peckham .. oe 
Plumstead .. oo 
Portman Square .. 
Putney .. ee 


Regent’s Park .. .. 
Richmond .. oe oe 
St. John’s Wood .. 
Shepherd’s Bush .. 


Stoke Newington 

Stoke Newington 

Stoke Newington oe 
Stoke Newington Road . 
Sydenham (Lower) 
Teddington oe 
Tooting (Lower)... «. 
Tottenham... .. «. 
Turnham Green .. ee 
Twickenham... 
Wandsworth Road 
Westbourne Terrace .. 
Westbourne Square .. 


Wimbledon os os 





8. Cave & Son. 
*J. F. Bloxham, 2, James's Place. 
*Carter Brothers, Panton Street. 
*W. Miller, Counter Hill. 
*J. H. Dorrell, 94a, Crawford Street. 
Milton & Co. 10, Great Marylebone 
Street. 
J. Hall, Shepherd Street. 
Francis Jones. 
*H. Clifford, 79, New Cross Road. 
*H. T. Jobbins, High Street. 
*S. Manser, Gloucester Terrace. 
*G. T. Kyberd, Post-Office, High Street. 
Austin & Co., 5, Eversholt Street. 
*J. Tyson, 687 and 689, Old Kent Road. 
R. Snow, 206, Albany Road. 
*H. Clifford, 330, Old Kent Road. 
R. Steggall, 38, Paddington Street. 
*W. Castledine, 177, High Street. 
*J. R. Cottier, Albert Road. 
*Sands & Coe, St. James’s Place. 
*G. Margerison, 5, Blandford Street. 
*G. Y. Adlam, The Creseent, Richmond 
Road. 
*A. Cooke, 24, Osnaburgh Street. 
*E. Decks, Kew Road. 
*H. Joyce, High Street. 
H. B. Cross, 7, Gane Place, Goldhawk 
Road. 
J. Fay & Son, Chureh Street. 
J. Edwards, 29, High Street. 
J. Raymond, 22, Broughton Road. 
M. Taylor & Sons, Palatine House. 
*W. G. Bradley. 
*Hunt & Co. 
*H. BR. Sheppard, Broadway. 
J. W. Tarry, High Road. 
*A. M. Mitchell. 
*Child & Co., King Street. 
Collier & Latham, 5, Cedars Row. 
*J. H. Findlay, 38, Craven Road. 
*W. Wakefield, 45, Westbourne Terrace 
North. 
*T. @. Mason, High Street. 


*,* LISTS of DEALERS in the Country who SELL J. TRAVERS & SONS' WINES in 
BOTTLES can be had on application at 119, Cannon-street, London, 





H. J. NICOLL, 


eeouanr CLOTHIER to the Queen, the 
a a ge gh ge the Courts of Burope; Army, Navy, ye 
London. Also 
pool ; and 39, 


R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Shoot- 
ing, Tourist, and Tochites Suits from | — Guineas Water- 
en Tweed O , With kets, 20s. and 2ls.; ip 


t 10, Mosley-street, St Regun.ctrest, Bold-street, Live 
al , Mos. ree 
ity, —-?- nemennt 








OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side Novelties 

in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Renita Cloth, from 

108. 6d ; of Serge and Drill —_. from 1! Knickerbocker 

and Play Suits, in Avgola Cloths, from is Light Tweed Overcoats, 
from l4s.; ditto Melton, from 2ls. 


OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS, from 

Three to Eight Guineas; Bits Trousers and Hats, Waterproof 

Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and Ulsters; Travelling and Morning 
Costumes and Promenade Jackets of special designs and materials. 








*,* H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout & United Kingdom Wholesale Department, nt, War- 
wick-street, in the rear of the Regent-street Premises, Lon’ 

EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
—BEDSTEADS, IRON and BRASS, and CHILDREN’S — 
a very large assortment of. 150 patterns on show, from lls. 6d. to 35t. 


BEDDING Manufactured on the Premises, and 
warranted by WILLIAM 8. BURTON. 








For Bedsteads. Width: on. 4ft. > a bie 9 
8. d. 8. d. 
post Aive under - we 136. 18 6 .. 0 6 
red Wool d + 176. 2060 .. 9 0 
- 30. 86... 7 O 
316 .. 466 .. 52 6 
500.730 .. 8 © 
26.60... @ 0 
61 0 .. @ O .. 104 0 
ring 50 0. 68 0 .. 740 
Superior Hair Stuffing 65 0 87 6 % 0 





Feather arty 3le to 1800.» Bolste 6s. to 298. 6d.; * do. Pill 
38. 6d. to 138.; Down Pillows, Lis. 6d. to 1 iss. _— 


pURSITURS for Bed-rooms, Drawing-rooms, and 
-rooms —Complete Suites in Mahogany, Walnut, Fancy 
Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, &c., always on show. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.—An Assort- 
ment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, Chairs, 
Couches, and every other Article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View 
in the large Furniture Show-rooms. Easy Chairs, a large selection, 
from 378. 6d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, a large and new assort- 
ment, from 478. 6d. Catalogues post free. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
General — ~ Ironmonger, by appointment, to H. R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, sen: talogue, gratis, post-paid. It contains upwards of 
850 Tehateess of his unrivalled Stoc! With List of Prices and Plans 
of the 3) large Show rye 39, Oxford-Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2. 3, and 4 
Keweee street; 4, 5, and 6, }; and 1 Newman-yard, Lon- 
n, W. ; Manufactories, st Newmnauratrect, an ewman-mews. The 

a of deliveri ng G the most distan rts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trif_ie —WitLiaat & 8. ; BURTON will always 
undertake delivery At a small fixed ra‘ 


FUENISH our =OUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHO T on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The origina}, 
and most li Cash prices; no extra charge for time given. 
Useful Stock to select from. Tilustrated Catalogue, with 
Terms, post free. 949 and 250, Tottenham Court-road. Established 1863. 


ARLAND & FISHER, 
33, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ART DECORATORS. 
Church and Domestie Decoration, Painted Majolica Tiles, Em- 
broidery, Paper Hangings, and Art Furniture. 
OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING PAPERS 
and ENVE ~ - —Maker's Name and following Trade Marks 
woven in every sheet. First sone ned ROYAL LKISH LINEN” yy 
soem s Hosen d KY » “POR ‘PLAX.’ soe H and 
Sold by al * Samp! les free for 6d.—Wholesale Mot 
MARCUS WARD as 60. Royal Ulster Works, ‘Belfast and London. 


jy C8 BPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the Worf. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. — CHUBB’S 
\J PATENT LATCHES, with Small and Neat Keys. Chubb's 
Patent Safes, all sizes. Chubb’s Detector ioe es every purpose.— 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C.; 68, St. James'’s- 
street, 8.W. ; Manchester, Liverpool, and W: olverbampton. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS. aopa POTASS, SRLTSER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, and for GOUT, LITHIA and POTA 
Corks | branded “ R. SLLIe & SON, RUTHIN: ” and every Labe} 
bears their Trade Mark.—Sold everywhere, and Wholesaleof R. ELLIS 
& SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta-street, Cavendish square. 


i} LAZENBY & SON’S PIOKLES, SAUCE’, 
and eg ay LAZENBY & SON, Sole Prop: rietors 

of the ceiebrated R y ES of the PIOKL Es, 
SAUCES, and CON IMENTS Ts so lon ong and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the public that every artic'e prepared by 





























them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92z, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, ds-street, Portman-square); and 13, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E. 


H42.=; sys SAUCE. —OA0 TION.—The 
rticularly requested to 
observe that cach bottle: prepara ae LAZENB) oo 2 SON, beare the 


label used so many years, si 
DINNEF ORD’ : FLUID A GHESI A. 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMAOR, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
And the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions : 
Especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 
DINNEFORD & CO. 173, New Bond-street. London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


DR. DE FIVAS POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


*.* The attention of Schoolmasters ‘and Princ ipals of Colleges 
is respectfully requested to the following eminently useful Series of 
French Class-Bovks, which have enjoyed an unprecedented popu- 
larity, and are in use at most of the Colleges ani Schools through- 
out the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


DE FIVAS, NEW GRAMMAR of 


FRENCH GRAMMARS: comprising the substance of all the 
most approved French Grammars extant. but more especially of 
the standard work, ‘La Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanctioned 
by the French Academy and the University of Paris. With 
numerous Exercises SW is 3 jes illustrative of every Kule. By 
Dr. V, De FIVAS, M.A: F.E S. Member of the Grammatical 
Society) of Paris, &c. Thirty- eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. strongly 
bound.—A KEY ‘to the same, 8¥. 6d. bound. 

© This French Grammar bas fors long time heen recognized as the 
best we have in England, and it seems to be rapidly superseding most 
others.”— Educational Times, 

“Atonce the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French 
Language. Tothe capt the effect is almost as if he sooned into a map, 
80 well! defined is the course of study as explained by M Fivas.” 

Li — Gazette. 


DE FIVAS, NEW GUIDE to 


MODERN FRENCH. CONVERSATION; or, the Student’s and 
Tourist’s French Vade-Mecum. Containing a comprehensive Voca- 
bi Phrases and Dia slogues on every useful or interesting 
topic; ther with Models Letters, Notes, and Cards, and 
Somaarax ve Tables of British and French Coins, W eights and 
res, &c. Twenty-sixth Edition (1874), thoroughly Revised, 
with: many ‘Additions. 18mo. 28. 6d. strongly half bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 
VAINS FRANCAIS, Anciens et Modernes. Ouvrage Classique, a 
T'usage des Collézes et des Institutions. Quatorziéme Edition, 
augmentée de Notes | jiisterianes, aie oe Philosophiques, 
Littéraires, Gr 12mo, 38. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION & la 
LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis: Anecdotes 


Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. Avec un Dictionnaire de tous 
les Mots ws = Anglais. A I'Usage de la Jeunesse et de ceux 


a langue Frangaise. Twenty-third 
Paitfon 12m9. 28. 6d. . boun: 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sig sat. 
Faye _— 12mo, 28, bound.—A KEY to the same, 12mo, 

clo 


DR. FALCK LEBAHN’S GERMAN SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


“ We have few professors of the German Janguage among us just now 
equal in industry or professional skill to Falck Lebahn. The public 
is largely indebted to him for his many anus to the student of this 
beautiful language.” --Educational Times. 


LEBAEN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE 
in ONE VOLUME. Seventh Edition, containing :—1. A Practical 
Grammar. --2. Undine: a Tale, with Explanatory Notes.—3. A 
Vocabulary of 4.500 W: oie, synonymous in English and German. 
Crown 8vo. 88. cluth.—With KEY, 10s. 6d. KEY separate, 2s. 6d. 

“ Had we to re-commence the study of German, of all the Grammars 
which we have exa‘nined—and they are not a few—we should unhesitat- 
ingly say, Falck Lebahn’s is the book fcr us.”—Aducational Times. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 


COURSE. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 22. 6d, cloth. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMID’S 
HENRY VON EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and Familiar 
Dialogues. Seventh Edition. Crown 8yo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 


READER. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 


GERMAN. Crown yo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
LEBAHN’S EXERCISES in GER- 


MAN. 32. 6d cluth—A KBY to the same, 22. 62 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Notea and Complete Vocabularies. 38. *d@ each.—1. Fgmont. 
—2. Wilhelm Teil.—3. Goetz von Berlichingen. bar Pagenstreiche. 
—5. Emilia Galottii—6. Undine: a Tale.—7. Selections from the 
German Poets. 


M‘HENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 
M‘HENRY’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


Contaicing the Elements of the Language and the Rules of Ety- 
mology and Syntax exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, con- 
sisting of Diaic gues, Select Poe try, Commercial Correspondence, 
Vocabulary, &c igned for every class of !.earners, especially 
for such as are thels own Instructors. New Edition, Revised by 
ALFRED ELW2ES. 12mo. bound, 6s, 

“The most comp'cte Spanish Grammar for the ute of Englishmen 

extant.”—Hritish Herald. 


M‘HENRY’S EXERCISES on the 
ETY VOLOGY, 
GUAGE New Edition, Revised by ALFRED ELWES itm 
bound, 3s —KfY to the EXERCISES, by ALFRED ELW ES. 
Price 4s. bound. 

* Unquestionalh ly the best book of Spanish Exercises which has been 
poblish:d.”—Gentlemin's Magazine, 


‘ 
M'HENRY’S SYNONYMS of the 
PANISI. LANGUAGE EXPLAINED. 12mo bound, 4s. 
“A selection of extracta from the pein approved writers, which, 


while they elucidate the synonyms under coasiderat-oa, ~ameeenent 
selves to the icurner by their iotriusic value.”—Prefae 


London: 








SYNTAX, IDIOMS, 4c. of the SPANISH LAN- 








LOCKWOOD & CO. 








By JOSEPH PAYNE, 


Professor of the Science and Art of Education to the College of 
Preceptors, &c. 


PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for | 


CHILDREN. With Brief Explanatory Notes. Arranged for the 
Use of Schools and Families. Eighteenth Edition. With fine Steel 
Frontispiece. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth; gilt edges, 3s. [Just published. 
*,* The present Edition has been carefully Revised and considerably 
Enlarged by the insertion of several Poems, for permission to use 
which the Publishers are indebted to the enerous kindness of Miss 
Ingelow. Alfred bn pet Esq., Robert Browning, Esq., the Rey. 
Canon Kingsley, and others. 
‘Mr. Payne has shown great judgment in his selection of pieces..... 
Extensive, comprehensive, and yet simple withal, we could wish for no 
better introduction to the study of poetry to place i in the hands of our 


little ones.”—Schoolmaster, March 21, 1874. 
PAYNE’S STUDIES in ENGLISH 
“4 Sketches, and Notes, Expla- 


POETRY. With Short Bio 
natory and Critical, intended as a Text- Book for the Higher Classes 
of Schools, Seventh Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. in new and elegant 
cloth binding, 5a. 
“The selection is both extensive and varied, including many of the 
choicest specimens of English poetry.” ”_ Eclectic Review.j 


PAYNE’S STUDIES in ENGLISH 


PROSE: Specimens of the Language in its various Stages; with 
Notes, Explanatory and Critical. Post S8vo. in new and elegant 
cloth binding, 5s. 


**Studies in English Prose’ admirably accomplishes the object 
aimed at by its editor, which is to furnish, im the form of specimens, a 
continuous and systematic view of the development of the English 
language. Itisa rare collection of iserers gems, and it is difficult to 

imagine a more useful manual ”— Scotama 

* A unique attempt, so far as we are aware. to give specimens of the 
English laneuage from the period previens to the Norman Conquest 
down to quite modern times, The design, which we think a good one, 
has been well executed The selected passages are worthy to represent 
the style and opinions of their respective authors.”--John Bull, 





FRENCH FOR NURSERY TUITION. 
La BAGATELLE. Intended to Intro- 


duce Children of Five or Six Years’ Old to some Knowledge of the 
French Language. Revised by Madame N. L.. New and improved 
Edition, with entirely New Cuts. igmo- bound, 2s. 
“A well kcown little book, revised, improved, and adorned with 
some very pretty new pictures. It is, indeed. French made very easy 
for very little onildren.’—7'he School and the Teacher. 


BARBAULD.—LEQONS pour des EN- 


FANTS de AGE de DEUX ANS jusqu’d orne Traduites de 
Anglais de Mme. BARBAULD par M. PAS IER. Suivies 
des HY MNES en PROSE, pour les Enfants, Tradaites de l’Anglais 
de Mme BARBAULD par M. CLEMENCE. Nouvelle Edition, 
le tout revu par CLOTILDE NORRIS. Avec un Vocabulaire 
complet Frangais-Anglais. 18mo. cloth, 28. 


BARBAULD—HYMNES en PROSE, 


pour les Enfants. Traduites de l’Anglais par M. CLEMENOE. 
i8mo. linip, ls. 


A SYMBOLIC FRENCH and 


ENGLISH VOCABULARY. For Students of Every Age in all 
Classes, in which the 5 Carel and Common Words are Taught 
by Illustrations. By L. C. GONOT. Professor of the French 
jengunge. Ninth Edition. With 850 Woodcuts aud 9 Full-Page 
Copper Plates, 4to. cloth, 58. 





DARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Rev. B. G. JOHNS, late Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Dulwich College. i8mo. price 1s. each, strongly bound 
in cloth limp. 


*.* New Volumes now éintroduced into the Series, 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. By the Rev. 
B. G. JOHNS. 
The GERMAN LANGUAGE, the little Scholar’s 
First Step in. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAH 
mindy adapted for the purpose a which it is de- 
signe 
“ A useful book for very young children.” 
Educational Reporter. 
GERMAN READING, the little Scholar’s First 
Stepin. Containing Fifty Tales.from. Schmid, with Gram- 
matical Notes, &c. By Mrs. FALOK LEBAHN. 


** These little books strike us as making the commencement 
of as‘udy of German as easy as if tan possibly be made. 
Literary World. 


The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. 


B. G. JOHNS. Revised by JAMES HEWITT, F.R.G.S. 
Corrected and greatly Enlarged. 


A SHORT and SIMPLE HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. B. G. JOHNS. Twenty-second Edition, brought 
down te the Present Time. 


The FIRST BOOK of POETRY. Selected by the 
Rey. 2. G. JOHN 


The FRENCH casibace, an Easy and Prac- 
tical Introduction to. By JOHN HAAS. First Course. 
The FRENCH LANGUAGE, an-Easy and Prac- 
tical Introduction to. By JOHN HAAS. Second Course. 

N.B.—The above Two Volumes bound together, 2s 
KEY to the English-French Exercises in the 


Second Course of the above. 

The LATIN LANGUAGE, an Easy and Practi- 
cal Introduction to. By A. H. MONTEITH. 

KEY to the above, 





7, Stationers’ Hall-court, 


| . DR. LARDNER’S WORKS, | 


DR. LARDNER’S MUSEUM. 
| The MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART. 


Edited by DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., formerly Professor 
of Natural y and in’U iversity Collere 
London. With upwards of 1, 200 Engravi ings on Wood. In 6 donb), 
volumes, handsomely bound in clot gilt, red edges, price 11. 12, 4 

** The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable contriby. 
tion that bas ever been made to the scientific instruction of — class 
of society.”—Sir Daviv Brewsrer, in the North British Revi 


*,* Separate Books formed from the above, suitable re 
orkmen’s Libraries, Svience Classes, ée, 


1, COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Containin 
Air, Earth, Fire, Water, Time, Man, the Eye, Locomotion, 
Colour, Clocks and Watches, Spectacles, the Alm &. 
200 Llustrations. Cloth gilt, 5s.; or in 2 vols. 28. 6d, dey! 

2. The MICROSCOPE. Containing Optical Images, 
we ifying Glasses, Ori and Desceieen. m A. 

"4 4 b+ Object the Solar Mic rd ie, 
Drawing and Engraving, &c. 147 lilustrations. ¢ loti eile 

. POPULAR GEOLOGY. Containing Earth. 

wakes and Volcanoes, the Crust of the Earth, the Pr. 
Saamite Earth. 211 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

x POBULAR PHYSICS. Containing Magnitude 
Minuteness, <4 Atmosphere. Meteoric Stones, Popular 
cies, Weather the . the Baro 

meter, Sound, &c. 85 Tiiustrations. Cc: oth gilt, 2°. ed, 

STEAM and its USES. Including the Steam. 
Envgine, the Locomotive, and Steam N ti 
Tilastections. Cloth gilt, 28. evigation. WR ® 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Containing: How 
to Observe the Heavens—The Earth, tbe oun. the Moon, and 
the Planets. Are they Inhabited ?-Light, Comets, Eclipses, 
Astronomical ay &c. With 182 illustrations, 48. 6d, ; 
orin? vols. Vol. I 3 Vol. Il. 1s. 6d. 

The BEE and WHITE ANTS: their Manners 
and Habits. With Illustrations of sare Instinct and In- 
telligence. 135 Illustrations. Cloth 

. The ELECTRIC TELEORAPH "POPULARISED. 

With 100 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
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DR. LARDNER’S POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
URAL PHILOSOPHY for 


OOLS. By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L.., late Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, 
Lond With 335 Illustrations. Fourth ise eT hry 
Revised and Edited by T. OLVER HA ING, of Uni- 
ona College, London. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. co h. 

A very convenient class-book for junior students in private schools. 
It | is intended to convey, in clear and Precise terms, general notions of 
| all the principal divisions of physical science.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for 
OLS. By Dr. LARDNER. With 190 Illustrations. Second 
fuition (3rd Thousand). 1 vol. 3s. ¢d. cloth. 
“ Clearly written, well arranged, and excellently illustrated.” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOKS OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


*.* Intended for the General Realer wihio desires to attain 
accurate Knowledge of the various Departments of Physical 
| Science, The style is studiously popular. The aim has been to 
| supply Manuals such as are required by the Student, the Artisan, 
| and the superior Classes in Schools. 


The HANDBOOK of OPTICS. By 


Drow eaeys LARDNER, D.C.L., formeriy Professor of Natural 

Philosophy and Sotronemy in University College, London. New 

Edition. Edited by T. OLVER HARDING, B.A., Lond, of 

University College, London. With 298 Illustrations. Small fro. 
cloth, 448 pages, price 5s. 

“ Written by one of the ablest, English seientific writers, beautifally 

and elaborately 


The HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, 
MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. By Dr. LARDNER. New 
Edition. Edited by GEORGE CAREY FOSTER, BA. F.C.8. 
With 400 Illustrations. Small 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

“The dook could not have been entrusted to any one better caleu- 
lated to preserve the terse and lucid style of Lardner, while correcting 
his errors and bringing up his work to the present state of scientifis 

knowledge.”— Popular Science Review. 


|The HANDBOOK of HYDRO- 
STATIOS and PNEUMATICS. By Pr. LARDNER. New 
EGition, Revised and Enlarged by BENJAMIN LOEWY,? BAS. 
With numerous Illustrations. Smal: Syo. 5s. cloth. 


The HANDBOOK of HEAT. By 


New Edition, Re-written and Roles ged by 
BENS AMIN Tp ewy. F.RAS. reparing. 


The HANDBOOK of MECHANICS. 


By Dr. LARDNER. [New Edition, preparing. 


The HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY. 
ag Dr. LARDNER, D.C.L. Third Edition, Revised and Edited 
EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.AS, of the Royal Observatory, 
ecnviche With 27 Plates and upwards of 100 Weodcuts. Ia 
1 vol. small 8yo. cloth, 550 pages, price 7e. 6d. 
“ 4 complete manual of the science and prac’ ice of astronomy.” 
Astronomica! R-porter. 


The HANDBOOK of ANIMAL PHY- 


SICS. By Dr. LARDNER. With 520 Illustrations. New Edition. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 73. 6d. 732 pages. 


Ludgate-bill. 
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Editori:! Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher "—at the Office, $0, Wellinzton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Ohanoery-lane, E.0.; and Published by Joun Franors, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scottanp, Messra. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr, John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Iaz.awp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. ~ Saturday, Aucust 28, 1875. 
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